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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 
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APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Neanie «(plese prtiyt) sa oat aay ag 
Fat gee OO ARR SO RS, Sa | 5 ee ee Se A (2) |. ene 
Species 20 ee a Weight. se ength 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

Wirere Conant 225 32 AS eS ar ee eee COUNTY 
Date Caught_____—«sXCatch Witnessed By 

Registered, Weighed By...» —SSs<SAt' 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


1¥%2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


ee ee ed 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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Clubs and Conservation 


UMEROUS FLORIDA CONSERVATION 
N clubs have been having heated 
discussions on the advisability of 
building, buying or renting club- 
houses. 

The experiences of the clubs 
which have acquired meeting places 
of their own are so varied that it’s 
impossible to say club houses are 
good or bad for the general club 
welfare. It depends on the way they 
are used. : 

Officers of state and national con- 
servation organizations can point to 
cases where clubhouses have been 
a detriment—from a conservation 
standpoint. One Florida conserva- 
tion leader went so far as to say, 
“You don’t find conservation in 
clubhouses. Most clubs with their 
own quarters are purely social or- 
ganizations with some kind of out- 
door activity as an excuse.” 

It is true that clubhouses tend to 
mould a club into a specialized in- 
terest group. The specialized interest 
is not necessarily contrary to con- 
servation policies however. 

A recent example of a Florida 
club that wanted its own meeting 
place is the West Volusia Sports- 
men Association at DeLand, under 
the leadership of Ed Walsh as presi- 
dent. Until recently, the club had 
met in the city hall. The club had 
maintained only a small treasury 
balance and had not given serious 
consideration to acquiring a club- 
house until last summer. 

The president and other officers 
felt that a clubhouse was needed 
and that it could be made into a 
club project that would boost in- 
terest in the association. 

They located a building in rather 
poor repair, located on a backwater 
of the St. Johns river. Although 
the building could be leased at a 
low figure, it was in no condition 
to serve as a meeting place and it 
was obvious that it would require 
the efforts of skilled carpenters, 

plumbers and electricians before it 
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could blossom into a worthwhile 
headquarters. 

The story of the renovation was 
far from finished at this writing 
but it is typical of the efforts 
of community-conscious sportsmen. 
Not only did club members give 
freely of their labors, both skilled 
and unskilled, but there were nu- 
merous cash donations from hands 
that didn’t fit hammers and saws 
too well. 

Since the club members are 
strong on fishing and since the 
clubhouse was located on fish- 
ing waters they began a program of 
dock and boat stall construction 
aimed at accommodating the boats 
of all members who wished to rent 
space—a method of securing club 
revenue and one which is proving 
popular. 

Just how the project will turn 
out remains to be seen. The worst 
prediction made by any member 
was that there might be too much 
emphasis on social activity. This was 
countered by the argument that, 
“DeLand already has a yacht club 
and we’re not in competition with 
them. It’s true that we may lean a 
bit strongly toward fishing but fish- 
ermen are still conservationists. So- 
cial activity may be up a little but 
it will be confined mainly to a cold 
drink after a fishing trip and our 
usual get-togethers. I can’t see any 
poker club in the offing.” | 

One of the first effects of the 
clubhouse construction was an up- 
turn in membership. It was obvious 
that the clubhouse was a tangible 
thing that made membership seem 
more worthwhile. And some of those 
who signed up went right down and 
started working on the clubhouse. 

Some of the most active members 
like W. S. Steerman seemed to think 


the construction work in itself was 
fun. Steerman, who spent a lot of 
his spare time last summer in work- 
ing on his own hunting camp in the 
Ocala National Forest and building 
a fishing boat still found time to 
ramrod work on the “new” club- 
house. He is just one of many and 
we won't try to give all the names 
because we would leave out some- 
one. 


Busy Shooting Group 

A good example of the active 
small shooting club is the South 
Seminole Rifle & Pistol Club, which 
operates not far from Orlando on 
Highway 17-92. 

The club is three years old and 
has 23 members. Going ahead gradu- 
ally with shooting facilities, the 
members have set up covered firing 
points and a bench rest with fre- 
quent “work parties” responsible for 
the improvements. 

The South Seminolers have Bill 
Bridge as president. Bridge has been 
active in shooting and shooting in- 
struction in central Florida for some 
time. 

Each month, according to Mrs. 
Mark P. Frutchey, secretary, the 
group endeavors to have at least one 
competitive shooting event. 

For example, the program includ- 
ed a rifle match in July, a pistol 
match in August and a bench-rest 
match in September. A sighting-in 
program was set for late October 
and early November. 

Mark Frutchey is vice president 
and Jere Dumas is the executive of- 
ficer who plans and conducts the 
matches. 


National Writers 
The Outdoor Writers Association 
of America will meet in Sarasota in 
1963. Instrumental in securing the 
convention for Florida were Elgin 
White and Don Cullimore, past presi- 
dent of the Florida Outdoor Writers 


(Continued on page 30) 


THE COVER _ wid Turkey, native to North America, is a large bird with handsome 
plumage. The male is fond of strutting with feathers puffed out and the tail widespread. 
For Facts About Florida Wild Turkey, see page 12. 

The Cover From A Painting By Wallace Hughes 
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ELEGATES FROM Junior Conserva- 

tion Clubs in the state convened 
at the Daytona Beach Plaza for 
their Tenth Annual Conference. 

This year for the first time, the 
meeting was held as a one day ses- 
sion. It was possibly the best busi- 
ness meeting within the framework 
of the ten year development of the 
program. 

Cities sending representatives 
were Panama City, Leesburg, West 
Palm Beach, Stuart, Bartow, Mul- 
berry, Ormond Beach, and Ocala. 

Delegates attending the annual 
conference were: Bill Cliett, Ronald 
Suarez, Bill Watford, Judy Swett, 
Carol Topa, Doris Newett, T. J. 
Platt, Elbert Elision, Lorraine Flem- 
ing, Sandra DePietro, Susan Street, 
Lynn Heidelberg, Barbara Luyckx, 
Jan lLuyckx, Jeff. Cliett, Robby 
Stevens, Ruth McElvey, Bob Crow- 
der, and Frank Mustin. 

The conference was called into 
session by the vice-president, Frank 
Mustin, at 9:30 A.M. Guests in- 
troduced were Mrs. Ruth Wheeler, 
Mrs. W. S. Miller, Mrs. Judy Street, 
Jack Collins, Gene Doss, Bill Cross- 
man and Don Smith. Roll call of the 
‘clubs and delegates that were 
present was made and the treasur- 
er’s report was given and listed the 
following financial record. 

December 31, 


RS 2) | Re Balance $284.89 
Credits 
League Dues — 

1960: Sze ee $ 39.90 
Tag Receipts — 

LOGE cone 445.14 $503.54 $503.54 


June 1, 1961 ___ Balance $788.48 
Reading of the minutes and a re- 


port by the secretary was given. 
Standing and special committee re- 
ports were presented before the 
presidents’ annual summary. Un- 
finished business brought on con- 
siderable discussion during the 
morning session. 

Election of officers set off cam- 
paign speeches by the various candi- 
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Time was alloted 


dates for office. 
each speaker until the balloting 
produced the 1961-62 roster. 

Elected to serve for one year 
were: President, Frank Mustin - 
Ocala; vice president, Robert Crow- 
der - Stuart; secretary, Ruth Mc- 
Elvey - Panama City; treasurer, Sus- 
an Street - Panama City; Sargeant- 
at-arms, Ronald Suarez - West Palm 
Beach. 

Directors at large elected were: 
Jim Sutton - Mulberry; T. J. Platt - 
Leesburg; Barbara Luyckx - Bar- 
tow; Jan lLuyckx-Bartow; and 
Sandra DePietro - Panama City. 


State Board of Advisers 

Also at the conference the State 
Board of Adult Advisers to the 
Youth Conservation Club League 
was created. Members present for 
the initial meeting were Mrs. Mable 
Miller, Mrs. Ruth Wheeler, Mrs. 
Judy Street, Mrs. Don Smith, Bob 
Kenney, Don Smith, Bill Cliett, Bill 
Crossman, Gene Doss, Jack Collins. 

Officers elected at the Daytona 
Plaza were Bob Kenney, West 
Palm Beach, Chairman; Mrs. Ruth 
Wheeler, West Palm Beach, Vice 
President; Mrs. Judy Street, Panama 
City, Secretary. 

The Board of Adult Advisers will 
be comprised of all counselors and 
advisers to the Junior Conservation 
Clubs within the state. When com- 
pleted the Board will have 40 mem- 
bers. The Board’s function will be 
to create and recommend policy to 
the League of Junior Conservation 
Clubs. 

Each club will have one delegate 
and an alternate. 

The Board of Adult Advisers will 
be sponsored by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 

All business matters of the Lea- 
gue and clubs will be carried on 
during their meetings. 

Features of the Tenth Annual 


Conference and Banquet was the 
presentation of the 1960 awards. I 
had the honor of presenting the cer- 
tificate of awards and representing 
the Youth Conservation Club 
League and the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 


Junior and Adult Awards Presented 

Honorable mention for Junior 
Conservationist were: Frank Mus- 
tin, Ocala; Judy Swett, West Palm 
Beach; and Ruth McElvey, Panama 
City. 

Outstanding club of 1960 for girls 
was Palm Beach County Girls Youth 
Conservation Club. Honorable men- 
tion clubs were Bay County All 
Girls Junior Conservation Club, and 
Bartow Girls Junior Conservation 
Club. 

Honorable mention club for boys 
was Deane Mather Junior Conserva- 
tion Club in Ocala. 

The outstanding adult adviser for 
men was Joe Saunders, Panama 
City, and honorable mention were 
Gene Doss, Mulberry, and Gene 
Gallant, Ocala. 

The outstanding adult adviser for 
women was Mrs. Ruth Wheeler, 
West Palm Beach, and honorable 
mention were Mrs. Mable Miller, 
Bartow, and Mrs. Ann Diemer, West 
Palm Beach. 


From My Desk 

Received the Camp Fire Girls 
Booklet, Gift to the Nation—the 
theme “The World Around Her, 
She Cares: -s Doe Yous we lt'sca 
report of how one-half million girls 
have expressed their appreciation. 

The Camp Fire Girl’s Jubilee pro- 
ject in conservation lasted two and 
a half years. A mighty big program 
for our little Blue Birds—Congratu- 
lations, and keep up the interest. 

Don’t forget here in Florida we 
are about to launch another impor- 
tant conservation program. 

(Continued on page 29) 


Game 


Ee 1961-62 general hunting 
season for resident game birds 
and animals will open Saturday, 
November 18, in all districts of the 
State. 

Hunting will be allowed every 
day in the First, Third and Fourth 
Conservation Districts. 

The Second and Fifth Districts, 
Northeast and North Central Flor- 
ida, will have “staggered-day” hunt- 
ing, with the first nine days (Nov. 
18-Nov. 26) and the period Decem- 
ber 25 through January 2 open every 
day, except that the Ocala National 
Forest will be closed December 26 
and December 29. Mondays, Tues- 
days and Fridays will be closed at 
all other times in the two districts. 

Shooting hours for resident game 
species will be from one-half hour 
before sunrise to one-half hour after 
sunset on each open day. 

Statewide hunting dates, special 
seasons and bag limits for the vari- 
ous species of resident game animals 
and birds are: 

Black bear legal game during 
open deer season and special man- 
aged hunts only. Daily and seasonal 
bag limited to one. Cub bears pro- 
tected at all times. 


RABBIT—Hunting license need- 
ed to take either cottontail or 
swamp rabbit during hunting sea- 
son. WILD HOGS—Game animals 
in certain wildlife management 
areas during open season designated 
for each area. PANTHER—Protect- 
ed at all times in all areas. 





Complete summaries on Hunting 
Season Regulations, and Wildlife 
Area hunting schedules are avail- 
able when purchasing hunting li- 
censes, or by writing to the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Tallahassee, Florida. Complete hunt- 
ing season information can also be 
obtained at any of the Regional 
offices listed on Page 3. 
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Laws and 


1961-62 


Dates 


Hunting Season 





TURKEY 


Turkey of either sex legal game 
during regular season, two per day, 
three per season. 


First District: Opens November 18, 
closes January 7. Special season in 
DeSoto and Hardee counties to open 


‘November 18 through December 3, 


and December 23 through January 
1. Pinellas County closed. 


Second District: Opens November 
18, closes January 7. Alachua and 
Bradford counties closed. 


Third District: Opens November 
18, closes January 14. Spring turkey 
gobbler (hens protected) hunting 
season March 31 through April 15, 
one-half hour before sunrise to 12 
noon. Wakulla, Gulf, Calhoun, Lib- 
erty, Jackson and Washington coun- 
ties closed to Spring gobbler season 
except in those parts of those coun- 
ties that lie in the Roy S. Gaskin, 
Leon-Wakulla, and Apalachee Wild- 
life Management Areas. 


Fourth District: Opens November 
18, closes January 7. Collier County 
closed. 


Fifth District: Opens November 
18, closes January 7. 


SQUIRREL 





Daily limit, 10 Gray, 2 Fox; pos- 
session limit 20 and 4; no season bag 
limit. 


First District: November 18 
through February 11, hunting per- 
mitted every day. 


Second District: November 18 
through February 11, Monday, Tues- 
day and Friday closed except during 
first 9 days and between Dec. 25 
and Jan. 2. 


Third District: November 18 
Fourth District: through Febru- 
ary 11, hunting permitted everyday. 


Fifth District: November 18 
through February 11, Monday, Tues- 
day and Friday closed except during 
first 9 days and between December 
25 and January 2. Ocala National 
Forest closed Monday, Tuesday and 
Friday from Dec. 25 through Jan. 2. 





GENERAL REGULATIONS 


All dates shown are inclusive. 


Opening day, closing day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 


Day, and New Year's Day are open to hunting. Should any one of the above holidays fall 
on a Sunday, the Monday following such holiday will be open to hunting. 
Bow and arrow are permitted for taking of game animals and game birds. Cross bows 


are not legal for taking game. 


Shotguns must be limited to 3-shell capacity (magazine and chamber combined). 
Sale of native game prohibited. No open season on doe deer, fawn deer, spotted or. 
Axis deer, buck deer with antlers of less than 5 inches in length. cub bear, snow goose, 


swan, and non-game birds. 


Panther protected at all times. 


Unprotected are English sparrow, crow, jackdaw, buzzard, skunk, flying squirrel, opossum, 


red and gray fox, bobcat, raccoon. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


DEER 





Buck deer with one or more five- 
inch antlers, one per day, two per 
season. 


First District: Opens November 
18, closes January 7. Hardee, Mana- 
tee, Sarasota, Pinellas, and DeSoto 
counties, and that part of Hillsbor- 
ough county south of U. S. Highway 
92, closed at all times. 


Second District: Opens Novem- 
ber 18, closes January 7. Alachua 
and Bradford counties closed. Spe- 
cial season in Gilchrist County to 
open November 18 through Decem- 
ber 3. Special Gilchrist county sea- 
son to include that portion of Levy 
County bounded by state roads 337 
and 339. 


Third District: Opens November 
18, closes January 14. Special season 
in Walton, Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, 
and Escambia counties to open No- 
vember 18 through December 3, and 





December 16 through January 2, to 
coincide with season in Eglin Air 
Force Military Reservation; Jack- 
son, Washington and Holmes coun- 
ties closed. 


Fourth District: Opens November 
18, closes January 7. Monroe Coun- 
ty closed to Key Deer. 


Fifth District: Opens November 18, 
closes January 7. 


NOTICE 


There will be no hunting permit- 
ted in the Ocala National Forest 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays 
during the period from December 
29 through January 2. 


WATERFOWL HUNTERS 


Make certain you have a 
1961-62 Federal migratory 


waterfowl hunting stamp be- 
fore hunting waterfowl. Avail- 
able from your local post office 


at a cost of $3.00, the stamp 
is required of all waterfowl 
hunters 16 years of age or 
older. 

Your name must be signed 
in ink across the face of the 
stamp before you hunt. 


WATERFOWL REGULATIONS 
ON PAGE 8 
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Daily bag limit for quail is 10, 
possession limit 20. No season bag 
limit. | 

First District: November 18 
through February 11, hunting per- 
mitted every day. 

Second District: November 18 
through February 11. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed except 
during first 9 days, and between 
Dec. 25 and Jan. 2. 

Third District: November 18 
through February 11, hunting per- 
mitted every day. | 

Fourth District: November 18 
through February 11, hunting per- 
mitted every day. 

Fifth District: November 18 
through February 11. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed except 
during first 9 days, and between 
Dec. 25 and Jan. 2 Ocala National 
Forest closed Monday, Tuesday and 
Friday between Dec. 25 and Jan. 2. 





REGULATIONS FOR 1961-62 HUNTING SEASON — MIGRATORY GAME 























Rail & Gallinule Dove Snipe Woodcock 
15 12 4 
DAY’S BAG 25 (sora) 
POSSESSION 30 24 8 
LIMIT 25 (sora) 
23 September — 26 November 7 October — 29 October 16 December — 14 January 16 December — 14 January 
First 23 November — 8 January 
District No early season in 
Glades, DeSoto and Hardee 
Second 23 September — 26 November 7 October — 29 October 16 December — 14 January 16 December — 14 January 
District 23 November — 8 January 
23 September — 26 November 7 October — 29 October 16 December — 14 January 16 December — 14 January 
Third 23 November — 8 January 
District Alligator Point closed in 
early season. 
” 23 September — 26 November 7 October — 29 October 16 December — 14 January 16 December — 14 January 
Fourth 23 November — 8 January 
District No early season in 
Okeechobee, Indian River 
and St. Lucie Counties. 
Fifth 23 September — 26 November 7 October — 29 October 16 December — 14 January 16 December — 14 January 
District 23 November — 8 January 
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Waterfowl Regulations 





GEESE NOVEMBER 4- DECEMBER 26 Daily Bag Limit 2 


Possession Limit 4 


No Season Limit 


DUCKS NOVEMBER 17-DECEMBER 26 __ Daily Bag Limit 3* 


Possession Limit 6 


No Season Limit 


COOTS NOVEMBER 17 - DECEMBER 26 Daily Bag Limit 6 


Possession Limit 6 


No Season Limit 


SHOOTING HOURS: Geese —Sunrise to Sunset Every Day. 
Ducks—12:00 Noon to Sunset Opening Day. 
Sunrise to Sunset All Other Days. 


DUCKS— 


Limit of 2 black ducks daily, 4 in possession. 
Limit of 2 wood duck, 1 hooded merganser in both daily bag and 


possession limit. 


NO HUNTING OF CANVASBACK OR REDHEAD DUCKS. 


In addition to bag and possession limits of 3 and 6 for other ducks, 
a day’s bag of 5 American or red-breasted mergansers (either species 


or mixed) may be taken with possession limit of 10. 


NOTICE— 

NO HUNTING of geese, ducks, and coots Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays or Fridays in LEON and JEFFERSON Counties in the Third 
District, except for Opening Day, Closing Day and Holidays. 


GENERAL HUNTING 
REGULATIONS 


HOLIDAYS & OPENING AND 
CLOSING DAYS—During any sea- 
son or in any locality where specified 
individual days of the week are 
closed to hunting for any species, 
such days shall be open on Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day and New 
Year’s Day. The Opening Day and 
the Closing Day for any species is 
always open for that species. When- 
ever Christmas Day or New Year's 
Day falls on a Sunday, the Monday 
immediately following such Sunday 
shall be open. 


ALL REGULATIONS SUBJECT 
TO CHANGE IN CASE OF 
EMERGENCIES 


NEW RULES—Major changes in 
effect for 1961-62 hunting season, as 
compared to 1960-61 season are: 
Alligators and crocodiles of all 
lengths are now fully protected at 
all times and at all places—DO NOT 
HUNT OR MOLEST. Hunters no 
longer need attach hunting-license 
tags to carcasses of deer or turkey 
taken, nor punch out appropriate 
date on licenses to indicate date 
deer or turkey was killed. Ocala 
National Forest is closed to hunting 
December 26 and 29 and January 
2. Bag limits and seasons have been 
changed for migratory birds. In Leon 
and Jefferson Counties, waterfowl 
hunting is closed on certain days of 
each week. Other changes have also 
been made in the regulations— 
READ YOUR SUMMARY CARE- 
FULLY. 


SHOOTING HOURS — Resident 
game: One-half hour before sunrise 
to one-half hour after sunset on each 
open day. Migratory game: Dove, 
from 12:00 noon until sunset. Ducks 
and coots, 12:00 non until sunset on 
Opening Day; all other days, sun- 
rise to sunset. Goose, sunrise until 
sunset. All other species, one-half 
hour before sunrise to sunset. 
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Available from the offices of the County Judges throughout Florida, the $5.00 gues Dace aN arn \ 
permit opens most of the 27 Areas, with the following exceptions: Eglin Air Force é ) uacH \ 
iG 





Base, where a $4.00 Air Force Permit is required, good for the season: and the Cecil 
M. Webb Area where a $5.00 daily permit is required. 


MULTIPLE Public Use Code For Listing Below: 
* Open to Fishing. 
** Open To Fishing Under Special Permit. 
+ Open To Taking Of Frogs. 
See Special Management Area Summaries For Regulations, Permits, and Seasons. 


AREAS 


LOCATION 
(Counties) 


TOTAL 
ACRES OPEN 





PRINCIPAL GAME SPECIES 





Blackwater (**) 
Eglin Field (**) 
Roy S. Gaskin (*) 
Apalachee (**) 
Liberty (*) 
Leon-Wakulla (*) 
Aucilla (*) 
Steinhatchee (*) 
Osceola (*) 

Lake Butler (**) 

. Gulf Hammock (*7) 
. Camp Blanding (**) 


CEA PAP op oe 


— — 
NF © 


Guano (*) 

. Ocala (*7) 

. Tomoka (***) 

. Farmton (**7) 
Citrus (*7) 

. Croom (*7) 

. Richloam (*7) 

. Avon Park (*7) 

. Cecil M. Webb (**) 
. Lee (*) 
Okeechobee (*) 
Fisheating Creek (**) 
J. W. Corbett (**7) 
. Devil’s Garden (*) 
. Everglades (*7) 
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Santa Rosa & Okaloosa 
Santa Rosa, Okaloosa & Walton 
Calhoun, Bay & Gulf 
Jackson 

Liberty 

Wakulla & Leon 

Jefferson, Taylor & Wakulla 
Dixie & Lafayette 

Baker & Columbia 
Columbia, Baker & Union 
Levy 

Clay 

St. Johns 

Marion, Putnam & Lake 
Flagler - Volusia 

Volusia & Brevard 

Citrus 

Hernando & Sumter 
Hernando, Sumter & Pasco 
Highlands & Polk 

Charlotte 

Lee 

Okeechobee 

Glades 

Palm Beach 

Hendry 

Palm Beach, Dade & Broward 


85,000 
390,000 
118,300 

6,000 
133,120 

67,000 
110,000 
225,000 

92,000 

96,000 
100,000 

56,000 

12,000 
203,680 
100,000 

50,000 

41,000 

17,000 

60,000 
108,000 

57,000 

40,000 

16,000 
100,000 

90,000 

40,000 
724,000 


Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
Deer — Quail 

Deer — Quail 

Ducks — Quail — Dove — Snipe 

Deer — Bear — Squirrel 

Deer 

Deer — Bear — Turkey — Squirrels — Ducks 
Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 

Deer — Bear 

Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 

Deer — Turkey — Squirrel — Waterfowl 
Quail — Deer — Turkey — Wild Hog. 
Waterfowl 

Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 

Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 

Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 

Deer — Quail 

Deer — Quail — Squirrel 

Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
Turkey — Quail — Deer — Wild Hog 
Quail 

Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
Turkey — Quail 

Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 

Deer — Quail — Wild Hog 

Turkey — Quail 

Waterfowl — Deer — Wild Hog 
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LTHOUGH MANUFACTURERS of 
A sporting firearms attempt to 
equip their standard grade models 
with stocks that will comfortably 
fit the average man, relatively few 
shooters can get by without some 
required, beneficial alteration. 

Whatever the gun model choice, 
it is important that the new pur- 
chase fit the shooter like a comfort- 
able, expertly tailored suit of 
clothes. 

Besides gun fit, physique and tem- 
perament are factors that influence 
marksmanship. Some shooters can 
successfully handle a heavy gun; 
others need to use lighter weights 
more in keeping with individual 
strength and endurance. 

Temperament has to be consid- 
ered, because some shooters find 
they can never become a pal to some 
types of gun actions, particularly 
autoloaders and bolt-actions. Con- 
verserly, others may prefer and do 
their best shooting with these ac- 
tions. 

Despite the fact that I have prob- 
ably fired more than a million and 
a half rounds of ammunition in one 
form or another during my lifetime, 
I never been able to reconcile my- 
self to the recoiling-barrel type of 
autoloader, as found in the old 
Browning and Remington shotguns 
and the Remington Model 8 “Woods- 
master” autoloading big game rifle. 
The reason is that I am very con- 
scious of any mechanical friction or 
movement of mechanical parts in an 
autoloading firearm, and when fir- 
ing these old models with recoiling 
barrels and multiple moving parts, 
I seem to be more conscious of gun 
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mechanism than of target. That’s not 
good! 

It is an altogether different story 
with the modern gas-operated auto- 
loaders and with actions that I man- 
ually activate for loading and firing 
sequences. 

Long ago, I learned what stand- 
ard model guns are best suited to my 
physique and temperament, and in 
testing new models I can tell the 
moment gun is put to shoulder 
whether or not it fits, needs minor 
tailoring or is altogether hopeless. 

Over the years, I’ve learned that— 
for me—such .22 rimfire rifle mod- 
els as the Winchester 61 slide-action, 
Marlin 39A lever-action, J. C. Hig- 
gins model 31 autoloader and the 
Winchester model 52 bolt-action give 
good gun fit as purchased, or with 
only minor alteration. In like fash- 
ion, I have favored pump-action 
shotgun models like the old Reming- 
ton 31 and Wingmaster 80 successor, 
the Winchester model 12 and the 
dearly beloved Ithaca 37. When in 
practice, I find that I can shoot them 
faster for aimed fire than even the 
fastest of autoloaders. 

Big game rifle choices have fol- 
lowed a similar preference pattern. 
I personally get best stock fit and 
most natural gun handling feel from 
bolt-action rifles patterned along the 
lines of the Winchester model 70, 
the Remington 760 slide-action and 
Savage model 99 and Marlin 336 lev- 
er-actions. I’ve also enjoyed shooting 
the gas-operated Remington model 
740 autoloader, a far cry from the 
Model 8 “Woodsmaster” of thirty 
years ago. 

When circumstances are propi- 


The short-barrel Remington Model 760C slide-action 
carbine is a fast-firing, nicely balanced big game 
rifle. It can be had in a variety of popular calibers. 


BY 
EDMUND 
Mc LAURIN 





tious, I like to buy a new gun every 
year. This season, I have my eye on 
the Remington 760C  slide-action 
carbine in .35 caliber, and the Win- 
chester model 100 autoloader in .308 
caliber. 

I’d like to have both rifles in .35 
caliber, since it is convenient to be 
able to interchange ammunition, and 
because the .35 caliber in 200 grain 
round-nose fast expanding bullet is 
excellent for Florida’s thick brush 
country. However, the Winchester 
model 100 is presently chambered 
only for the .308 cartridge. 

Both the Remington 760C and the 
Winchester 100 have beautifully 
streamlined receivers that seem to 
come to shoulder and aiming eye 
without much conscious effort. 

I like the Remington’s easier 
chambering of first cartridge and its 
short barrel, but find the model a 
bit noisy for woods use, a fault 
common to most slide-actions yet 
one easily corrected by a gunsmith 
who knows where to look for rattles 
in the fore-arm assembly. 

Speaking of gunsmithing, left- 
handed shooters who own Winches- 
ter models 88 and 100 can easily re- 
verse the factory-installed safeties. 
The procedure is simple, requires no 
refitting, and the only tools needed 
are a pair of pliers and a drive pin 
just a little smaller than the safety 
hole. A gunsmith can do the job in 
minutes, or you can do it your- 
Str Ys dsc 

Using the pliers, grip the safety 
head (on right front of trigger 
guard) and turn it 90 degrees in 
either direction. With the drive pin, 
push the safety out from the left, 
following it through the hole with 
the pin. This keeps the plunger in its 
proper place. If the drive pin can- 
not pass completely through the 
hole, replace it with another pin, 
carefully following the retracting 
pin to retain the plunger, then in- 
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sert the safety from the left side. 
As the safety is inserted, be sure 
the detent portion (with the center 
ridge) faces the plunger to give 
proper clicking action.... 

It’s too bad that we all are not 
rich; then we could buy all the new 
improved gun models, without hav- 
ing to make hard choices. 


You don’t have to be eagle-eyed 
to be an expert marksman. Anyone 
possessing reasonably good eyesight 
—natural or corrected by the wear- 
ing of glasses—can become profi- 
cient with firearms. Many present- 
day champions require and wear 
glasses incorporating a _ corrective 
lens prescription for some defect of 
vision. 

However, much of the missing 
done today with rifles, pistols and 
shotguns can be traced to uncor- 
rected vision defects. Unfortunately, 
the average shooter rarely associates 
his own missing with the possibility 
of existing defects in his vision. 

Statistics show that most persons 
require corrective prescription glass- 
es of some sort as they grow older. 
The odds are against your being one 
of the exceptions. 

There are several vision troubles 
common to shooters. 

The myopic or near-sighted shoot- 
er will usually be able to see his 
sights clearly, but will find distant 
targets blurred. Afield, without cor- 
rective prescription glasses, 
near-sighted hunter is a hazard to 
others because he may easily mis- 
take their movements for game. 

On the other hand, the hyperopic 
or far-sighted marksman usually has 
trouble seeing his gun’s sights, al- 
though distant targets are generally 
seen in sharp definition. Far-sight- 
edness is approximately six times 
more common than _near-sighted- 
ness, optometrists say. 

A third error of vision that can 
plague a shooter is astigmatism. In 
this visual defect, the eye cannot 
sharply focus all horizontal and ver- 
tical planes. Optometrists state that 
astigmatism has nothing to do with 
far and near-sighted troubles, al- 
though it may exist in combination. 
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Corrective prescription glasses and a low-power scope sight is about the best sighting com- 
bination the presbyopic or “aging eyesight” shooter can get. 


If you suffer from astigmatism, ask 
to be given optical correction for as 
little as one-quarter diopter of astig- 
matic error. 

Healthy, young eyes have remark- 
able and rapid flexibility, able to 
quickly change focus from far to 
near, or vice versa, in a split-sec- 
ond and with good definition. With 
age, or disease, eye lens muscles lose 
their elasticity or accommodation. 
This condition is known as presby- 
opia or “old man’s eyes.” 

Presbyopia is probably present if 
you cannot read small print closer 
than approximately nine inches from 
your eyes. Failing the test signifies 
that eye muscles are stiffening and 
the eye lens is flattening. 

Shooters so affected should obtain 
the best possible distance vision 
prescription, and use _ firearms 
equipped with a rear peep sight or 
scope. Most “old eyes” would bene- 
fit from such a change, without 
further ado. The use of a peep sight 
close to the aiming eye, or a scope, 
and prescription-ground glasses, will 
often keep a middle-aged shooter’s 
skill on a par with that of younger 
marksmen with better focusing eyes. 

Improvement of your shooting 
may be contingent upon an eye 
check-up by a conscientious ophthal- 


mologist or optometrist. Usually 
your eye doctor can fit you with a 
special pair of shooting glasses that 
will give you the best possible vision 
for shooting. If possible, arrange to 
take along your empty gun to dem- 
onstrate how you hold and aim it, 
that the doctor may better under- 
stand your optical needs afield. 


There’s no denying that first wear- 
ing of corrective prescription glass- 
es introduces new problems to the 
shooter. Such problems as induced 
reflections, fogging of lens at the 
wrong time, misplaced optical cen- 
ter in relation to tilt of head and 
line of applied aim, and blurring of 
front sight or target, are only a few. 
But through analysis, experimenta- 
tion and preseverance, a shooter can 
eventually lick his vision problems. 
As already stated, sometimes mere- 
ly changing to a scope sight will 
solve them; again, he may have to 
go in for full course of study and 
treatment. 

To basically understand and ana- 
lyze any vision troubles you might 
have in your present shooting, I rec- 


ommend that you look up the Au- 
gust 1958 issue of FLorma WILD- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Facts About 

FLORIDA 
WILD 

TURKEY 


By JAMES A. POWELL 


Biologist, Game Management Division 








HE WILD TURKEY IS A native North American bird 
T originally found from Mexico to New England and 
Canada. The name turkey is a misnomer that was 
first applied to the guinea cock imported from Africa 
through Turkey into Europe. For a time in the early 
days, the bird we know as turkey was identified with 
the guinea cock, and the name “stuck.” The turkey is 
a large bird with handsome plumage, with a bronze 
luster, and the male is fond of strutting with the fea- 
thers puffed out and the tail widespread. Generally 
speaking, the domesticated or barnyard turkey is 
derived from the Mexican strain of wild turkey. 
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Prepared By The Game Management Division 
In Cooperation With 
The Information & Education Division 


What Are The Characteristics? 


A wild turkey has several external characteristics 
that differentiate it from its domesticated cousin. The 
head of a wild turkey is long, sleek and narrow with 
considerably less wattling than the head of a domestic 
turkey. The tail feathers of the wild turkey are tipped 
with a dark brown as compared to the cream or white 
tipping of the domesticated strain. Generally speak- 
ing, the legs of a wild turkey are thinner, or smaller 
in diameter, and appear to be more of a coral color 
than the legs of a domestic turkey. 





The head of the wild turkey, left, is long, sleek and narrow, with less watting than the head 
of a domestic turkey, shown at right. Tail feathers of the wild turkey are tipped with brown 
compared to the cream or white tipped tail feathers of the domesticated bird. 
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What About The Florida Wild Turkey? 

The Florida Wild Turkey is a distinct subspecies, 
Meleagris gallopavo osceola. It is somewhat darker 
and its average weight is slightly less than its wild 
cousin, the eastern wild turkey, Meleagris gallopavo 
silvestris, with which it becomes intermixed in the 
more northern portions of peninsular Florida. 


What About Domestic And Wild Turkey Cross? 

Wild and domestic turkeys are totally capable of 
interbreeding and producing fertile offspring. Local 
hunters and game workers in any given area are 
notariously quick to spring to the defense that the 
wild turkeys in their area are really the only true 
wild turkeys left. However, it appears that from data 
collected on weight averages and coloration, the purest 
strain of the Florida turkey remaining today is deep 
in the Big Cypress country, north of Tamiami Trail in 
South Florida. 


What Are The Turkey Mating And Nesting Habits? 

Depending somewhat on the weather, the males 
or gobblers begin strutting and gobbling in early 
March. However, this activity has been observed as 
early as mid-February. The gobbler establishes a 
territory, and the hens seek out the gobbler in this 
territory. Approximately two weeks after breeding, 
the hen begins laying her eggs at the rate of about one 
every 11% days in a crudely built nest on the ground. 
The nest can be merely a slight depression in the 
existing ground vegetation. The average clutch is 
from 10 to 12 eggs. The incubation period for the eggs 
is 28 days and following this period, all of the eggs 
that are going to hatch will do so in a 24 to 36 hour 
period. 


Does The Male Help With Nesting And 
Rearing Of Young? 

The gobbler takes no part whatsoever in the nesting 
and rearing of the “poults” which is the proper name 
for young turkeys. On the contrary, some observers 
maintain that, given the opportunity, he will at times 
destroy the eggs. 


What About Young Turkeys? 

The first six weeks of a young poult’s life is the 
most critical period in its existence. Very young poults 
are highly susceptible to exposure, chilling, and wet- 
ting. Excessive wetting by early morning dew on the 
vegetation can prove fatal, and a young poult, away 
from the protection of its mother’s wing, will drown 
in a heavy rain. In fact, spring rainfall, particularly 
in April, May and June is the primary limiting factor 
to Florida’s turkey populations. 


What Do Turkeys Eat? 
Since it is possible to travel some 600 odd miles from 
northwest Florida to the southern most range of the 
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built nest on the ground. The eggs hatch in 28 days. 


Florida turkey, it is obvious that the food habits will 
vary considerably within the State itself. The Florida 
wild turkey will eat almost anything, and frequently 
does. While relatively few items consistently make up 
the diet of the wild turkey, many unusual items 
not generally considered to be a part of the normal 
diet have been tabulated. A five year analysis of 
turkey crops collected state-wide show the following 
to be the preferred foods in order; Acorns, 40%; cab- 
bage palm berries, 14%; miscellaneous green veg- 
etation, 10%; and insects (primarily grasshoppers), 
10%. The remainder is a vast list of various foods that 
include, yellow-eye grass, wax myrtle, water millet, 
cypress balls, and grass seeds, in addition to such things 
as roaches, snails, lizards and mushrooms. 


(Continued on Next Page) 





Young turkeys are called poults. The first six weeks 

of the poult’s life is the most critical period of its exist- 

ence. Wetting from rain, or even early morning dew, 
can prove fatal to the delicate young turkey. 
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Hens remain with their poults throughout the summer, fall and into late winter. Frequently 
a hen and poults will join another hen with poults for extended periods of time. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


What Is The Death Rate? 


Over a decade of sight records, poult counts, and 
analysis of band return data and harvest information 
indicate that the age ratio (i.e., the percentage of 
young to old birds) of a healthy turkey population 
is between 60 to 70 percent young turkeys to 30 to 40 
per cent old or adult turkeys. Thirteen years of 
trapping data from areas that are not hunted indicate 
that this same ratio exists in healthy populations 
whether they are hunted or not. Thus it appears that 
there is an annual turnover of 60 to 70 per cent of the 
population. Numerous animals such as hogs, skunks, 
rats, and snakes prey on the nests and young turkeys, 
but it is doubtful if these factors seriously affect the 
overall population. As was stated earlier, April, May 
and June rainfall accounts for the biggest per cent 
of the mortality. 


Does A Flock Break Up Or Stay As A 
Family Group? 

Following the breeding and nesting season, the 
adult gobblers generally group together in relatively 
small groups. Occasionally however, an old gobbler 
will remain by himself for the entire year. The hens, 
of course, remain with their poults throughout the 
summer, fall and into late winter just prior to the next 
breeding season, unless they are broken up by the 
hunting season. Frequently in late spring or early sum- 
mer, a hen and her poults will join another hen with 
poults for extended periods of time. It appears that the 
family group remains together if not disturbed until 
the gobblers again begin to strut and gobble. 
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What About Restocking With Pen Raised Turkeys? 
Over a decade of restocking activities with both 
wild-trapped turkeys and pen-reared turkeys has 
proven conclusively the fallacy of utilizing pen-reared 
turkeys in any restocking effort. Of the thousands of 
turkeys released from the once-operating State turkey 
hatchery, there is not the first recorded band return. 
This became obvious a short time after the hatchery 
program was initiated, and consequently this operation 
was terminated in 1953. These pen-reared turkeys, 
regardless of the percentage of ‘“‘wild-blood” coursing 
through their veins, are simply unable to cope with a 
wild environment. If they are able to survive at all, 
they generally make their way to the nearest farm 
house to take up residence with the rest of the hand- 
fed poultry. If it is desired to put additional targets 
in the field, then possibly a release of pen-reared birds 
just prior to the open season would afford such ad- 
ditional sport. The most important reason for not 
utilizing pen-reared birds, however is not what they 
are not able to accomplish for put-and-take hunting, 
but what effects such a release can have on an already 
existing population of wild turkeys. Pen-reared tur- 
keys can become carriers of various devasting diseases, 
such as black head and fowl pox, without being actual- 
ly killed themselves. Thus when they are introduced 
in an area with wild turkeys already present, the 
whole population of wild birds can be completely 
eliminated by disease carrying pen-reared birds. 


What About Stocking With Wild Birds? 
The Game Management Division has _ trapped, 
banded and released over two thousand wild turkeys 
since the initiation of the wild turkey restoration 
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program. There has been a 12.6% bands returned 
from these birds, with records of survival up to ten 
years after banding. A classic example of what can 
be accomplished with the use of wild trapped turkeys 
is the four-county section in west south-central Florida. 
The four counties of DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee and 
Sarasota were, for all intent and purposes, void of any 
substantial turkey populations. In 1949-50, the Game 
Management Division released 270 turkeys throughout 
these four counties and the area was closed for a 
five year period. 

There followed a period of excellent public support 
and a rock-bottom minimum of turkey poaching. In 
1955 the Commission opened these four counties to 
a limited harvest with excellent results, and they have 
remained open each season ever since. 


How Do You Catch Wild Turkey? 

Over the years, many varied methods have been 
utilized in our wild turkey relocating program. Drop 
nets and tunnel traps have been used and discarded. 
At the present time, the greatest success has been 
through the use of the drop-door pole trap. This neces- 
sitates the trapper to be in a blind before dawn and 
to spring the drop door when the turkeys, that have 
been baited to the trap for several weeks, enter to 
feed. The use of automatic type traps is highly un- 
desirable, since the turkeys must be removed from 
the trap immediately after capture in order to keep 
them from killing themselves in the trap by attempting 
to escape. The traps used are of a permanent nature 
and remain on location throughout the year. 

In addition to the permanent type traps, a portable 
cannon net is employed on areas that we do not expect 
to trap repeatedly. Three mortar-type cannons are 
fired, casting a net over turkeys that have been baited 
to the area prior to the set up. It can be noted with 
pride that Florida’s wild turkey relocating program 
is one of the most successful in the entire nation. 


What Is Good Turkey Range? 

Basically, it is the proper amount and distribution 
of food and cover at the proper time. This is what 
game biologists refer to as “interspersion and juxta- 
position.” Turkeys require heavy woods or swamps 
in which to roost and utilize for escape cover, and 
from which to obtain food such as acorns during the 
season. In addition, they require properly dispersed 
grassland openings which will produce spring and 
summer foods. 


How Can Turkey Range Be Improved? 

There are as many “don’ts” as there are “do’s” 
when it comes to improving turkey range. Timber or 
forest management practices, and the way they are 
executed, can be extremely important. Practices such 
as clear cutting a forest, certain timber stand improve- 
ment methods wherein the mast producing species of 
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trees are removed, can be devastating to a wild turkey 
population. On the other hand, certain alternate forest 
management practices can be quite compatible with 
wild turkey management. A series of light partial 
cuttings, and a thinning of dense second growth where- 
by scattered openings are left in the forest, can greatly 
improve turkey habitat. 

Installation and operation of turkey feeders and 
food plots on marginal turkey habitat can be valuable, 
particularly in lean mast years. The main purpose of 
these management techniques is to control flock move- 
ment and supplement a local food deficiency. 

Controlled burning can eliminate dense undercover 
and dead vegetation and stimulate the growth of new 
succulent vegetation. However, great care should be 
exercised to see that the burning occurs at the right 
time. In Florida, this should occur in late December, 
January and early February in order that it may 
provide late winter and early spring food but it is 
more important that it be completed prior to the 
nesting season. 


How Effective Are Artificial Feeders? 

The Game Management Division has, over the past 
ten years, carried on extensive studies relative to the 
installation, operation, and utilization of artificial tur- 
key feeders. One of the early fears of turkey workers 
was that the population in a feeder area would become 
dependent upon the feed for their existence, or what 
is termed “pauperization” of a wildlife population. 
This fear was soon dispelled when it became evident 
that the wild turkey only used the feeders as a sup- 


(Continued on Next Page) 





The Game Management Division has trapped, banded 

and released over two thousand wild turkeys since the 

initiation of the wild turkey restoration program. Tur- 

keys are transported to new turkey range and dropped 
from airplanes. 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 


plement during a shortage of natural foods or in criti- 
cal periods such as nesting. 

This is exemplified in the trapping program when, 
in early March, trapping operations have to be termi- 
nated due primarily to the appearance of new succu- 
lent vegetation at which time the turkeys lose all 
interest in the baited traps. Late in the spring during 
nesting season, utilization picks up when the hens use 
the feeders and can be gone from incubation duties a 
minimum of time. Artificial feeders are also of value 
in marginal and sub-marginal turkey habitat in per- 
mitting a larger population to exist than would nor- 
mally be present. 


Why Not Protect The Hens During The Regular 
Hunting Season? 


Ten years of sight observation, harvest and trap- 
ping records by qualified personnel, employing a 
sample of almost 14,000 wild turkeys, presents a sex 
ratio of 40% gobblers and 60% hens. Thus “gobblers 
only” hunting immediately removes 60% of the popula- 
tion from possible harvest by the honest hunter. The re- 
mainder of the population, or 40% made up of 
gobblers, can be broken down to age ratios by the 
same records and observations. These figures present 
a 70% adult and 30% subadult ratio. Since the average 
honest hunter is generally unable to differentiate be- 
tween a subadult gobbler and a hen, the percentage of 
the population available to harvest is further reduced. 
Thus out of every 100 turkeys, only 40 will be gob- 
blers and, of this 40, there will be 12 subadults. So 
that for each 100 turkeys, only 28 would be available 
to harvest. Since the annual mortality, even in non- 
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How to tell a hen from a gobbler? The breast feathers 
of the gobbler are tipped with black. Breast feathers 
of the hen are tipped with buff. 


hunted areas, is between 40-50%, over one-fourth of 
the population would be totally wasted each year 
under a “gobbler only” law. There would be very 
few instances where this could be justified in any way. 


What About The Spring Turkey Hunting Season? 


The spring gobbler season is a traditional type of 
hunt in certain portions of Florida. In late spring, 
generally in April, following breeding activities, cer- 
tain north Florida counties hold a special “gobbler 
only” season. Since the breeding activities are general- 
ly terminated by this time, and it is legal to kill 
only gobblers, this type of hunt does not interfere 
with reproduction. In addition, most spring gobbler 
hunters employ still-hunting methods and the use of 
a turkey yelper, thus keeping the disturbance in the 
woods to a minimum. | 


Why Is It Illegal To Use A Dog In 
Hunting Turkey? 


While a number of states permit the use of dogs 
in hunting turkeys, many Florida turkey hunters feel 
that their use is an unfair advantage in harvesting a 
turkey. In addition, since the majority of Florida’s 
turkey hunters still hunt either by roosting or yelping, 
the use of dogs in hunting by the few hunters who 
would train dogs for this sport would disrupt the hunt- 
ing techniques of the majority. 


What Do You Mean By Roosting A Wild Turkey? 


This is a common method of hunting turkeys, 
particularly in south Florida. In the late afternoon, a 
hunter will station himself in a section of hammock or 
swamp that he feels to be a likely roosting spot. The 
area he selects is generally one in which he has pre- 
viously observed turkeys, turkey sign, or from his 
general knowledge of the terrain. The hunter will then 
remain perfectly quiet until well after dusk during 
which time it is hoped that he will hear turkeys yelping 
and flying up to roost. If he is successful in aurally 
locating a flock of turkeys in this manner, he will 
leave the area very quietly and return the next morn- 
ing before dawn. As the legal shooting hour ap- 
proaches, the hunter hopes that he has put himself in 
a position to bag one of the roosted turkeys when it flys 
down off the roost, or even to kill one while it is still 
on the roost. 


Why Is It Illegal To Bait A Turkey? 


Wild turkeys, like most other game birds and 
animals, can be enticed to frequent a particular loca- 
tion by a continued presentation of an artificial or 
natural food. It is, therefore, not very difficult to 
understand why good game management practices 
dictate that such an unfair disadvantage and unsports- 
manshiplike method of taking wild turkey should be 
made illegal and enforced as such. It would be quite 
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Know-how, experience and “luck” all play a part in the taking of a wild turkey. A combina- 
tion of roosting, still hunting and yelping would qualify as the best method of hunting the 
wild turkey. 


possible to entirely eliminate a turkey population from 
a given area if this method of harvesting was not 
outlawed. 


What Is The Best Method Of Hunting Turkey? 

This, of course, is an argumentative question since 
each “dyed-in-the-wool” turkey hunter feels that his 
particular method of turkey hunting is the best. It 
is, however, a fact that the majority of the turkeys 
harvested in Florida are taken by still hunting. Most 
likely, a combination of roosting, still hunting, and 
yelping would more nearly qualify as the best method. 


How Effective Is A Turkey Call? 

In the hands of an experienced turkey hunter, a 
turkey call or yelper can be extremely effective. On 
the other hand, a call operated by an inexperienced 
caller can do more to warn and scare the turkeys away 
than most anything else the novice could do. It is 
necessary to be familiar with the various methods of 
calling. In other words, it is important to know the 
sex and age of the turkeys being called in order to 
determine the type of “yelp” that should be employed. 
Also, a thorough knowledge of the surrounding area 
is essential in order that the hunter may place his 
yelping stand in the most opportune location. 


What Is The Situation On The Wild Turkey 
In Florida? 

During the past ten years, Florida’s wild turkey 
population has continued to expand and grow and to 
enlarge its range. At the present time, as reflected by 
the annual harvest, Florida offers the best turkey 
hunting in the United States to the general hunting 
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public. The overall picture however is not rosy as a 
first glance might make it appear. The tremendous 
mushrooming of the human population that Florida 
is experiencing, coupled with the intensive develop- 
ment of heretofore undeveloped areas, is producing 
a major limiting factor to turkey populations which is 
the reduction of good turkey habitat. More people 
mean more hunters, and this in turn means increased 
hunting pressure. Land development generally means 
reduction of prime turkey habitat and consequently 
a reduction of overall population. Thus while the pres- 
ent turkey population ranges from fair to good in most 
areas, it is far from being out of danger. 


What Can We Do To Help The Turkey? 

Basically of course, everyone should strictly obey 
the laws, rules and regulations imposed on the harvest 
of this valuable resource. These regulations are im- 
posed so that the maximum harvest of the resource is 
permitted to the most people without interfering with 
the biological maintenance of the population. In other 
words, to permit as many people as possible to harvest 
the maximum surplus without permitting the harvest 
to be a detriment to the existing or expanding turkey 
population. 

In addition, and almost equally important, is the 
need for a concentrated effort backed by enthusiastic 
public endorsement to acquire for public use, either by 
lease, outright purchase or in some other way, areas 
of good turkey habitat. Such lands would guarantee 
continued application of research, management, and 
development techniques in order to forestall a popula- 
tion reduction by encroaching civilization. @ 
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More 


MONG HUNTERS IN 26 of our 

states, the mourning dove rates 
high as an upland game bird. Last 
year more than 20,000,000 were 
bagged by hunters in states where 
seasonal hunting is legal sport. More 
than a million birds were shot in 
Florida during the state’s two phase 
season. A similar total kill can be 
expected for this season, biologists 
say. 

A comparative study of the field 
success of residents dove hunters, as 
graphed by the Florida Game Com- 
mission from 1950 forward, shows 
that the annual dove kill in Florida 
has been notably high during the 
last five years. This rise can be at- 
tributed to both abundant birds and 
more licensed hunters afield. 

Before bird-lovers among my 
readers bristle with indignation 
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than a million surplus doves 
harvested by Florida hunters 









were 
last season. 


about the sizable annual kill, let 
them consider that the average an- 
nual dove population suffers an ap- 
proximate 70% mortality rate, 
whether hunted or not, and that the 
remaining 30% somehow manage to 
keep the total population at a high 
annual figure. A prime mortality 
factor is a blood parasite (tricho- 
moniasis) picked up in_ infested 
feeding areas. 

Numerically, there are actually 
more doves around than was the case 
some ten years ago. Besides the visit 
ing migratory flocks of Fall, count- 
less thousands of resident Florida 
doves are to be found feeding and 
nesting entirely within the sanctuar- 
ies of cities and towns, where hunt- 
ing is illegal—to the consternation 
of homeowners attempting to grow 
lawn grass from seed! Many of 


Some game birds may be easy targets, 


but don’t discount the 


dove. That could mean more 


missing than hitting. 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


DEEP 


SOUTH 
DOVES 


these birds live and die without ever 
hearing a gun. Those that do, need 
little sympathy. 

The dove, despite its frequently 
observed loaf-along flight, is a fast 
flying, erratic target to the average 
shotgunner. From slow, fairly 
straight course flight, a dove can in- 
stantly shift into high gear or twist 
and dodge like a star ball carrier 
in an Orange Bowl game. 

Their small size, unpredictable 
flight and sheer speed, when need 
exists, permit the smart birds among 
populations to literally foot-thumb 
their beaks at the hunter they 
glimpse waiting with ready gun. 

I’ve hunted quail and waterfowl 
for some forty years, and also done 
considerable pheasant shooting, but 
if there is any game bird that can 
deflate the ego of a self-centered 
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Concentrations of hunters in feeding 
areas tend to keep doves on the move. 


marksman more than the mourning 
dove in target flight, I am yet to 
make its acquaintance. I might cite 
three memorable first-hand experi- 
ences. 


On one occasion, a_ long-time 
champion at the 16-yard traps had 
a dove shooting stand on the op- 
posite side of a field. As flight after 
flight of whitewings crossed the 
field, his gun boomed constantly. 
However, when I_ subsequently 
walked over to inquire of his luck, 
he sheepishly confessed to having 
downed only four birds out of two 
boxes of expended shells. For him, 
the winged targets were entirely 
different from straight-course, in- 
animate clays emerging from a clay- 
house. 


Then there was the seemingly 
blessed Opening Day when I luckily 
downed seven birds in as many 
shots, in two instances scoring neat 
doubles. When my eighth target ap- 
proached I threw my shotgun to 
shoulder fully confident that I 
would bag my bird for a clean 
course run and full bag limit. But 
the angling target detected my gun 
movement and reacted instantly. 


With the shot, the oncoming dove 
side-slipped just enough to miss be- 
ing caught by the shot charge, and 
immediately shifted into high gear. 
Somewhat chagrined by my miss, 
but still confident of a kill, I made 
an unhurried second shot with my 
Ithaca pump. To my surprise, I 
missed again. The bird had simply 
dipped suddenly, causing me to over- 
shoot. In desperation, I rapidly 
worked the gun’s action and let go 
a third shot. I might as well have 
shot at the sun, for all the accruing 
results! 
~ On the third occasion, I had elect- 
ed to hunt a known dove watering 
spot, despite warnings of pending 
hurricane weather. That day the 


A camp stool, favorite shotgun, plenty 
of shells near a feeding area, and 
you're in business. 
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wind blew in variable, powerful 
gusts and the doves approached the 
waterhole as if jet-propelled but 
with complete mastery of spread 
wings and air currents. 


I knocked down birds—yes!—but 
I missed many more than I hit; so 
did other hunters fringing the wa- 
terhole. Seemingly, that day the 
birds were far more difficult targets 
than erratic-flying snipe on first- 
stage flight. Next day, the Reming- 
ton and Winchester ammunition 
plants probably declared another di- 
vidend for stockholders. (Consider 
that 7 per cent of all the millions 





of shotshell sales are for dove shoot- 
ing!) 

It is a wise dove hunter who does 
not mentally total his kills until he 
actually deposits the dead birds in 
gamepocket of his hunting coat! 

Hitting the birds consistently is 
one problem; finding places to dove 
hunt is another—and a serious one. 

Much formerly popular and annu- 
ally shared dove hunting acreage 
has been lost to industrial and resi- 
dential expansion. In Pinellas Coun- 
ty, for example, a General Electric 
Company plant now occupies what 
for years was a favorite dove shoot- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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ing field. Other good dove hunting 
spots of yesteryear have been inun- 
dated by the same floodtide of new 
suburban homes and factories. Lo- 
cal dove hunting, except on a few 
privately owned or leased fields, is 
merely a memory for most Pinellas 
County hunters. 

Similar conditions exist in many 
other counties of the state. However 
considered, population and indus- 
trial growth have made serious in- 
roads on available dove hunting 
acreage.... 

Because of dietary need for salt, 
doves are likely to favor feeding 
areas where salt springs or cattle 
licks abound. (This pronounced salt 
need is not generally true of other 
birds; neither is the dove’s unique 
way of drinking—immersing bill and 
sucking in water until satisfied, in- 
stead of scooping up a mouthful 
and tilting head back.) Both resi- 
dent and migrating flocks converge 
on dairies for food, water and salt 
needs. 

Heretofore, most dairy operators 
have not objected to day-to-day 
hunting by a reasonable number of 
careful hunters who have first sought 
permission, but increasing numbers 
and thoughtless acts by hunters are 
changing their attitudes. Some say 
that many guns booming about the 
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farm make livestock nervous and af- 
fect milk production. 

What few open-to-the-public dove 
hunting sites remain are invariably 
being subjected to too heavy and 
unwise concentrations of hunters. 
The condition gets worse as addi- 
tional dove hunting acreage is lost 
from one cause or another, and the 
suddenly evicted hunters join the 
hundreds already utilizing other 
fields. 

Because most of the South’s really 
good dove hunting is over fields that 
have had recent harvests of corn, 
soybeans, peanuts and other seed- 
bearing crops, or which have been 
planted in millet for cattle grazing, 
the continuance of widespread dove 
hunting as a public sport depends on 
the good will and cooperation of 
our farmers. State game departments 
—Florida’s included—simply do not 
have enough funds to purchase out- 
right and maintain vast farmland 
acreage for public dove hunting. 

The farmer should recognize that 
the annual dove flocks are a crop to 
be cultivated profitably, the same 
as planted crops, through planning 
and dedicated planting of dove- 
attracting foods. During open season, 
the granting of hunting privileges 
can be on paid, individual day-to- 
day admission basis. 

The hunter, in turn, should face 
the fact that he should pay the 





If you kill birds, find them! The job 

is easier when you drop a handker- 

chief at the probable spot and then 
walk around it as a hub. 


A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
air—but first you have to make what 


is often a difficult shot. 
did. 


This hunter 





landowner a reasonable fee for the 
privilege of enjoying good hunting, 
since he willingly pays for other rec- 
reation. From the standpoint of good 
public relations, the hunter should 
show his sense of responsibility by 
carrying low cost personal liability 
insurance that will protect his land- 
owner host against financial loss 
from possible property damage or 
livestock injuries. 

Many farmers, who in the past 
have gladly extended hunting cour- 
tesies to small, responsible groups 
have been forced to post their lands 
to all hunting because of crop dam- 
age, injured stock and vandalism 
by a few careless or thoughtless in- 
dividuals among armies of dove 
shooters. 

Consider the case of the land- 
owner who, on Opening Day of the 
last dove season, had his windows 
shot out by over-anxious hunters, 
and for a critical period had to keep 
his family on the living room floor 
for safety. 

Meanwhile, other hunters were 
killing off his bantam chickens in 
the belief that they were “wild 
pheasants.” 
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Despite his pleas to the uninvit- 
ed hunters to do their dove shoot- 
ing at a safe distance from occu- 
pied dwellings, charges of bird shot 
continued to pepper buildings. Chil- 
dren had to be kept indoors until 
darkness brought an end to the 
siege. One cannot blame him for 
posting his property this season!.... 

Another growing cause of friction 
occurs where a few wealthy hunters 
organize as a club and lease and post 
farm acreage that has been open to 
public hunting. When the “Posted— 
No Trespassing!” signs go up, less 
favored hunters either stand out- 
side fenced-in fields and become re- 
sentfully critical, or else climb the 
barbed wire and poach—with ulti- 
mate clash of personalities and opin- 
ions. 

When a group of sportsmen con- 
tract with a landowner for exclusive 
dove hunting privileges, the latter 
should not be condemned. While it 
is true that wild game belongs to the 
state until killed and reduced to 
possession, still, it is the farmer 
who invariably provides the land 
on which to hunt it. Besides facing 
the costly hazards of modern hunt- 
ing methods, his annual taxes have 
become a serious factor, too. Leasing 
hunting privileges—from the view- 


point of the farmer—seems a partial 
and logical solution to increased 
taxes. 

Like it or not, we can expect 
more and more instances of indi- 
vidual landowner adoption of the 
pay-as-you-go hunting plan, separate 
and distinct from the already oper- 
ating commercial shooting preserves. 

To preserve remaining public dove 
hunting acreage and to perpetuate 
the sport of dove hunting for the 
sportsman of average income, vari- 
ous game management programs 
have been tried. 

One of the most promising plans 
was the highly successful experi- 
ment tried last season by North Car- 
olina’s Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion. In brief, the Commission “rent- 
ed” dove hunting rights on potential 
dove areas from landowners, and 
also paid each landowner to plant 
dove-attracting millet and leave it in 
the fields. On designated hunting 
days free public hunting was permit- 
ted to duly licensed hunters, with 
Wildlife Officers in attendance to see 
that game laws were observed and 
hunting safety principles followed. 
Enthusiastically endorsed by dove 
hunters, the plan is sure to be in 
operation again this season. 

In Florida, experiments in gov- 


Shooting doves approaching a feeding area, watering spot, or decoys, 
is materially helped by wearing camouflage clothing, including face 
mask. Closer shots result. 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 
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erned hunts will be tried this year 
by the Florida Game Commission on 
several fields throughout the state— 
probably in Bay, Franklin, Wakulla 
and Polk counties where dove con- 
centrations are known to be heavy. 

Another southern state will follow 
a similar plan, but on a special day- 
to-day license fee basis. 

The significant thing is that the 
problem of finding a place to dove 
hunt is being generally recognized, 
and something done about it. 

Except for the fairly easy shoot- 
ing that characterizes the first cou- 
ple of days of the open season, most 
shooting is done at birds flying high 
overhead. To reach and down them, 
dense loads of sizes 7% or 8 shot 
in both field and high velocity shell 
loading are necessary. 

Slide-action repeaters and auto- 
loaders are especially popular. 

Where not fitted with a selective 
choke device, barrels should be of 
Modified or Full Choke designation. 
Doubles should have one barrel 
bored Modified and the other Full 
Choke. A good choice of gauge is 
12 or 16—simply because these larg- 
er gauges fire shotshells that con- 
tain more shot and consequently de- 
liver more lethal shot patterns. 

The majority of dove hunters seem 
to prefer to take leaning or crouch- 
ing positions alongside trees, fences 
and cattle feed troughs or sit on 
low stools amid corn stalks or high 
grass, with little personal camou- 
flage. 

During the first days of the sea- 
son, or when birds are determined- 
ly approaching feeding or watering 
areas, this popular method is fine. 

However, after several days of be- 
ing subjected to gunfire, most doves 
learn fast. They will deliberately 
come into feeding areas flying high 
and cautiously, rather than low, di- 
rect flight. If the birds glimpse a 
waiting gunner, they generally lose 
little time in side-slipping and 
climbing for additional altitude. At 
such times, the hunter has to chance 
shots probably already out of range 
or nearly so. 

It is when flocks are notably gun 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Soon Alf pointed out the familiar outline of a squirrel 
on a large limb. He was barking furiously. 


The author takes aim at squirrel running up a tree trunk. 





He'll teach you a lot about 
hunting, the squirrel will. 


THE 
LITTLE 
~ PROFESSOR 


By RUSSELL TINSLEY 


a GRAY SQUIRREL SIGHTED me as split-second before I 
spied him. He raced across the grassy woods floor, 
leaped halfway up the trunk of a gnarled oak and 
vanished on the opposite side. I started to circle the 
tree, hoping to catch the critter off guard, but some- 
thing made me pause and ponder the situation. The 
alert bushytail wouldn’t be fooled by this maneuver. 
If he were further alarmed he likely would flatten 
immobile on top of some limb, hidden to anyone be- 
low, and I’d never get a shot. 

So I waited. Streamers of Spanish moss hula-skirt 
rustled in the faint breeze. Otherwise there was no 
movement, no sound. For perhaps fifteen minutes I 
stood there statue-like. Then, abruptly, the squirrel’s 
head popped curiously into view in the fork of two 
limbs. Gingerly I raised the .22 Mossberg semi-auto- 
matic, centered the scope-sight crosshairs on the head 
and tightened my trigger finger. The squirrel hit the 
ground, dead. 

A year later, the following fall, I was deer hunting 
through a stream bottom overgrown with sapling 
oaks. I was catfooting along quietly, watching in all 
directions, listening for any sound out of the ordinary. 
Suddenly I glimpsed the carmel-colored rump of a 
deer hunkering into a tight knot of young oaks. I 
stopped, scanning the trees intently, but in the heavy 
growth I couldn’t distinguish anything. 

Something made me stifle an impulse to move off 
to the right, to intercept the deer. For some inexpli- 
cable reason that incident with the squirrel a year 
previously came to mind. Be patient Tinsley, I thought 
to myself. Just like hunting squirrels. That deer is in 
the stand of trees someplace. It couldn’t escape with- 
out showing itself briefly in the open. Any additional 
sounds will only spook it into running. 

Sure enough, within a few moments the deer 
stepped lightly into the clearing, sunlight reflecting 
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off his pronged antlers. I raised the gun and fired. The 
deer dropped. 

That squirrel had taught me a lesson. 

A profitable lesson it had been, too. But he’ll teach 
you a lot about hunting, the squirrel will. He’s alert, 
sly, cunning. Under the right circumstances the squir- 
rel can be about as difficult to fool as any creature in 
the woods. 

By the “right circumstances” I mean hunting him 
Indian style, stalking him on quiet feet, working 
stealthily through the woods, always looking and lis- 
tening, setting up the critter for a shot from a .22 
rimfire rifle. 

The person who can successfully bag squirrels by 
still hunting through the noisey woods, armed with 
nothing more than a .22 rifle, must be an accomplished 
woodsman. Squirrel hunting, like anything else, is just 
what you make of it. 

Anyway you take the squirrel he’s a tough little 
target. But he’s got one weakness that hunters exploit 
to full advantage. His eyes are conditioned to move- 
ment and he can be fooled by something which does 
not move. That’s why the favorite way of outwitting 
him is for the hunter to move into a likely stretch of 
woods soon after dawn, station himself comfortably 
in a concealed position, and simply wait for one of the 
critters to betray himself. With a shotgun it is no great 
feat to pick off any bushytail that’s within range, even 
one scampering frantically through the treetops. 

But still hunting with a .22 rifle. . . well, you’ve got 
to beat the squirrel at his own game. You've got 
to move quietly, alertly, ready to pick up and profit 
from any sound or movement that will set the squirrel 
up for a shot. You’ve got to see him before he sees 
you. 

The youngster who starts his hunting career on 
squirrels will graduate into bigger things without 
much difficulty. Indeed, some never graduate at all, 
being content to simply hunt squirrels. That’s an un- 
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derstandable and admirable thing to do. It is often 
difficult to find anything more challenging, or more 
fascinating, to hunt than these diminutive arboreal 
creatures. 

Back in the good old days I received my schooling 
in the squirrel woods. My first gun was a hand-me- 
down .22 single shot, an antique weapon but one that 
shot hard and true. 

I recall one of the first hunts I ever took. It was 
with a squirrel hunter extraordinary who was sort of 
a legend in the small town where I was raised, one 
Alf Kuhlman. Alf was a still hunter. He could ghost 
through the trees with hardly a sound at all and his 
eyes could pick up the glint of a squirrel’s eyes at fifty 
paces. He had only one good arm, but he could shoot 
his .22 rifle about as expertly as anyone I ever knew. 

I can close my eyes now and it is almost as if I 
were there again young and eager and optimistic. 

Soon after we left the parked auto that clear- 
breaking fall morning Alf grabbed my sleeve. 

“You're hunting too fast,’ he whispered. “Take 
one step, stand still two. Don’t miss a thing about you. 
Study every tree, every fork, every crown. 


(Continued on Page 30) 


The _ still hunter 

must move slowly 

and quietly through 
the woods. 


The cagey little 

squirrel can teach 

you many hunting 
tricks. 
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W'° WERE CRUNCHING our way 
slowly forward, inches at a 
time, as the swamp buggy’s wheels 
strained for bed rock and traction 
in the water logged terrain deep in 
the Big Cypress in Robert’s Lake 
strand south of the Tamiami Trail. 

Ahead loomed one of our com- 
panion buggies, nestling against a 
stout cypress tree. 

“Oh, no,’ we thought. “Not a- 
gain!” 

Already it’d been necessary to res 
pair Fred Saunder’s jinxed, four- 
wheel drive buggy five times, and 
now we were faced with another 
job. What had been supposedly a 
leisurely swamp buggy safari to re- 
lease wild hogs south of the Tamiami 
Trail as part of the Everglades Con- 
servation club’s game _ re-stocking 


WILD 





program was becoming a breakdown 
nightmare. 

Ed Stewart, club president and 
veteran Swamper, waved us to a 
halt—not a great job considering 
the difficulties our swamp buggy was 
having negotiating the soggy ter- 
rain. 

He gave us a wry grin. 

“Front end drive again,” he ex- 
plained. “Busted it when we hit that 
cypress.” 

No one said anything for a mo- 
ment, each pondering the solution. 
We were a swamper’s three miles— 
their miles are like nautical miles, 
slightly longer than normal—from 
the Old Loop Road in the heart of 
a cypress strand with a marl prairie 
beyond before we hit the pineland, 
which should be easier going, only 


HOG 


SAFARI 


The swamp buggy trip subdued the wild 


hogs. All they wanted was to get 





Bill Crenshaw hoists a wild hog aboard a 


swamp buggy for trip into the Big Cypress. into the wilds again. 


The last hog on board, set for the Everglades 
Conservation Club wild hog safari. 
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there hadn’t been any easy going 
on this trip as my posterior testified. 

“Can’t fix it to do any good,” Ed 
continued. “We'll have to tow it 
until we hit the road. Think your 
buggy can do it, Hank?” 

Fifteen-year-old Hank Michaels, 
who’d already displayed buggy driv- 
ing ability of a veteran swamper 
although it was his first trip in such 
rugged country, nodded slowly. 

I knew what he was thinking. 
Already his four-cylinder, two- 
wheel drive buggy was _ laboring 
with its load of four passengers and 
the murderously soggy _ terrain. 
Would it handle the added task of 
hauling Saunders’ “Jonah”? Person- 
ally I wondered. But it was the 
only alternative to walking out. 

After freeing Saunders’ buggy 
from the cypress, we slipped and 
slid around it to front hauling po- 
sition. Tow chain attached, Hank 
let in his clutch slowly. Would it? 
His buggy grunted, then inched for- 
ward, and we began our tortuous 
trip to the Old Loop Road. Five 
hours later we reached our goal— 
but what five hours. 

Things had started off tamely e- 
nough with no indications of just 
how rough they could get. It’d turn- 
ed out they could get mighty rough, 
mighty rough indeed! 

Ed had invited me to join the 
party of club members releasing 
twenty-three wild porkers (bought 
with club funds) to re-stock what 
once had been profitable hog hunt- 
ing country in the Big Cypress in 
the vicinity of the Collier-Monroe 
county line. 

“You’ll be back at Monroe station 
by noon,” he promised. He was only 
nine hours wrong, but then he had 
no way of knowing he’d have to 
repair front and rear end drives, 
and finally resort to towing to get 
one of the buggies back. 

Writing this is sore-sided retro- 
spect, it doesn’t seem possible so cot- 
ton pickin’ much trouble could de- 
velop on what was relatively a short 
swamp buggy trip. But it did, and 
my fanny and muscles testify to the 
fact. And I’m convinced the wild 
hogs had the best of it, despite their 
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“Jonah” is unbogged with some hefty manpower assist from the rear. 


nosy protestations against the 
bumpy swamp buggy transportation. 

We gathered for breakfast at Mon- 
roe Station, 40 miles east of Naples 
on the Tamiami Trail, and it was 
8:30 a.m. when the last of the wild 
hogs, brought down from the open 
range near Palmdale, were hog tied 
and loaded into the safari buggies. 
The releases were scheduled for 
three points—south of the Trail 
near Robert’s lake strand; north of 
the Trail some seven miles; and 
east of Road 29 near Rock Island. I 
elected to join the Robert’s Lake 
party. My crystal ball was foggy, 
indeed. 

Leaving the others at the club 
grounds, we headed down the Old 
Loop Road to a buggy trail Nick 
Winkelman, a veteran swamper, said 
was the shortest route to a remote 
pine hammock, a natural breeding 
area for the hogs. 

By 10:30 am. we were leaving 
the Old Loop Road—far from a 
modern road, but in retrospect a 
four-lane highway compared to 
what we soon encountered. 

Problems began immediately. 
Hank’s “Bobo” was no speed buggy, 


and couldn’t keep up with Fred’s 
“Jonah,” and Jack Switzer’s three- 
wheeled rig. It wasn’t long until we 
were plodding along alone, trying to 
follow “Jonah’s” buggy trail in the 
riled water, definitely not the best 
of trail markers. 

We stopped frequently to listen 
for the other buggies. Switzer had 
veered to the right, dodging cypress 
and had disappeared. He was on his 
own as far as we were concerned. 
But we heard nothing. 

Slowly we slogged ahead, bogging 
twice, but able to creep out with the 
aid of cypress logs. The sun was boil- 
ing hot, and the hogs were panting. 
Twice we stopped to soak them with 
water, and to rearrange the tarp 
protecting them from the sun. They 
sounded like pigs, they smelt like 
pigs and the heat didn’t sweeten 
their odor. 

Anticipating a short, easy trip, we 
brought no food and only a little wa- 
ter. How we regretted this later. 
Slowly we slogged ahead, our fan- 
nies taking a terrific beating. Some- 
times we could get into a fast gear, 
but most of the time we just crept 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Will Hank’s buggy be able to pull “Jonah?” Hank did 
but it took five hours to cover three odd miles. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
ahead in power gears, satisfied to 
keep from bogging in the water cov- 
ered land. Swamp buggies never 
will be noted for their speed, but we 
were traveling slow even for the 
ponderous vehicles. We had no 
choice, the terrain was so water 
logged. 

After an hour plus of running 
alone, we sighted Fred’s buggy near 
a patch of cypress. Slowly we twist- 
ed and turned towards him, finally 
being intercepted by Ed and Nick 
on foot. As our buggy halted, they 
joined us. 

“We’ve released our hogs,” they 
announced. “Fred’s rear end twist- 
ed on a cypress knee. How about re- 
leasing your hogs over there in those 
pines?”’ 

We looked in the direction they 
pointed. Towering pine trees indi- 
cated a pine hammock, but  be- 
tween lay a young cypress strand. 

“There’s a buggy trail through 
there,” Nick continued. “I’ve hiked 
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on 


it many a time. Those hogs will do 
all right in that country.” 

Ed added: “T’ll try and fix Fred’s 
buggy while you’re releasing your 
hogs. Watch out they don’t charge 
you! That boar we had nicked me 
on the leg.” 

Nick joined us as guide, and we 
slogged off through the scrub, des- 
tination half a mile away, but in 
cypress country that can be a long 
ways. Twisting, turning, backing to 
maneuver, we crept through the 
cypress following a little used trail. 
In the dry season, it would have of- 
fered few problems. Now it offered 
many. As we growled forward, we 
could hear another buggy in the dis- 
tance. 

“Switzer’s found us,’ remarked 
Nick above the roar of the engine. 
“Wonder if he went clear back to 
the road?” 

Jack hadn’t, but he’d managed to 
take the long way around, barely 
overhauling us in time for the re- 
lease. His buggy’s an amazing affair. 





Jack Switzer prepares to release a wild hog as Charlie 
Weber, left, and Rick Gillen watch. 


Three-wheeled, it’s powered by a 
742-horse motor, which cranks like 
a gasoline lawn mower. We dubbed 
him the “lawn mower,” but unusual 
or not, his buggy made the trip 
with no break downs. It’s only short 


coming was a lack of hauling capac- 


ity, which we regretted later. 

Releasing the hogs was no chore, 
and the wild porkers, still dazed 
from their swamp buggy trip, 
strolled off rather indignantly to 
take up their new homes. None of 
them were in a belligerent mood— 
the buggies had tamed them mo- 
mentarily, so Ed remained the only 
minor casualty. 

Then back to Saunders’ broken 
down buggy. So far the trip hadn’t 
been too troublesome—just average, 
but I had a feeling our luck had run 
out. It had. 

Stewart’d repaired Saunders’ rear 
drive, but the buggy was. still 
bogged. Finally we worked it free, 
only to have the rear end drive twist 
again in another mud hole. More 
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time was spent in shifting the chains 
to the front wheels to reduce the 
strain on the obviously weakened 
rear end drive. No more than un- 
bogged, the front end drive twisted. 
More repair work beneath the boil- 
ing sun in the water logged cypress. 
It began to look as if we’d never 
head for home. My stomach remind- 
ed me I'd been a fool not to bring 
emergency rations. 

Finally with the aid of hefty push- 
ing from the rear, Saunders’ buggy 
got rolling, and headed for a hunt- 
er’s camp nearby, where there was 
good well water. 

Then more trouble. Now Hank’s 
buggy, “Bobo,” was bogged. We dug 
in deeper, then attempted to pull 
out with cypress logs. It was no use. 
We backed and crept forward, but 
couldn’t avoid the bogging hole. We 
power rocked, but the chains 
slipped. We couldn’t get moving. 

Ed, Rick Gillen, Charlie Weber 
and Nick sloshed back through the 
mud and water to lend a _ hand. 
Fifteen minutes of hard work with 
plenty of axe swinging saw us final- 
ly break loose, and begin creeping 
towards the camp. Fortunately it 
was the last bog for Hank’s rig, but 
it wasn’t the end of our misfor- 
tunes. 

Recuperating with fresh water, 
and again regretting our lack of 
food, we prepared to head for home. 
Switzer led off with his light, fast 
buggy. Fred was second, and Hank 
last. Even before we left camp, we 
saw Fred and Ed bog momentarily, 
but before we covered the half mile 
to them, they were rolling again. 
It'd been a slightly twisted front 
end drive. 

With only two riders and four- 
wheel drive, we figured “Jonah” 
would be able to travel, and travel 
fast. “Jonah” did. They pulled away 
from us as we slowly growled 
along with out heavy passenger 
load. Soon they were out of sight. 
We continued to inch forward at our 
snail’s pace. 

Half an hour later, we saw “Jo- 
nah” nudging the cypress tree, and 
the towing project started. Towing 
a swamp buggy on good ground is 
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no easy task, and towing through 
deep ruts—which we couldn’t leave 
for they were the only ones reach- 
ing bedrock to afford traction—was 
a different matter. 

Gradually the tow-rig inched 
ahead, once started. We crossed our 
fingers Hank’s buggy wouldn’t have 
any trouble, for it was our sole pow- 
er plant. The marl prairie didn’t 
offer the towing trouble we ex- 
pected, thanks to the deep ruts, but 
suddenly we realized this was a dif- 
ferent trail from the morning one. 
This one was heading through dense 
cypress, and backing and turning 
would be a problem. Hank could 
maneuver “Bobo” easily, but “Jo- 
nah” could move in only one direc- 
tion—forward. 

Steadily the trail narrowed, but 
we avoided trouble, although we 
barked cypress after cypress tree. 
Then trouble came. Fred couldn’t 


-avoid a tall cypress knee, and our 


two-buggy hookup halted abruptly. 

Ed grabbed the axe and went to 
work on the knee. In a few minutes 
it was out of the way. Then onward 
again at our snail’s pace. 

It was 5 in the afternoon, with 
the sun dipping across the cypress in 
the west, and rain clouds threaten- 
ing, when we came to the thick- 
est part of the cypress. It looked like 


a canoe trail. The water was so 
deep we paused to shag a 3-foot 
‘gator out of our way. What he was 
doing so far out on the edge of the 
cypress strand was one of those mys- 
teries of nature. But the cotton pick- 
in’ ’gator swam ahead of us in the 
ruts for fifty feet before we stopped 
and chased him onto another course. 
If he'd been bigger we'd have 
thought twice before engaging in 
the foot maneuvers, but he was the 
size and age that finds it smarter 
to retreat than to do battle. 

The trail got narrower and nar- 
rower, and we could see it was be- 
ginning to twist even more sharply. 
Ed and Nick plunged ahead on foot 
in ankle to knee-deep water to 
check the route and cut trees and 
knees out of the way. There was no 
turning back, for even an undam- 
aged buggy would have trouble 
turning and back tracking, and “Jo- 
nah” wasn’t about to be turned. 

Hank inched “Bobo” forward into 
the twisting cypress trail. The trail 
was like a snake, but the two-bug- 
gy hook-up negotiated it. Whoever 
made the first trail was having lots 
of trouble, for it was far, far from 
a straight line. Ahead we could hear 
the axe ringing as another obstacle 
was eliminated. Inch forward, jerk. 

(Continued on Next Page) 


A wild hog stalks off to find a new home, highly 
displeased with the swamp buggy trip. 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
Inch forward, jerk. That was the 
routine as we crept through the 
strand dragging “Jonah.” 


Ahead another buggy whined. It 
was Switzer on his lawn mower re- 
turning to help. He said we were 
about 500 yards from the Old Loop 
Road, still obscured by the heavy 
brush. Victory was near. Stewart 
and Winkelman, who’d slogged most 
of the way through the cypress, de- 
cided to ride the last few yards. 
They swung aboard taking the axe. 
Switzer’s light buggy quickly disap- 
peared as our tandem hookup 
chugged ahead again. 


Just as we were relaxing, it hap- 
pened! Hank missed the trail Switz- 
er had taken. Once committed to the 
different route, he couldn’t turn 
back. Unfortunately this trail was 
too narrow for “Bobo.” Hank’s bug- 
gy stopped with the right hand 
wheel blocked by a solid pine stump, 
six feet tall, weather beaten and 
hard as only weather beaten south 
Florida pine can get. We tried to 
push it over. It wouldn’t budge. 


“Hand me the axe,” called Hank. 


There was no axe. Stewart had 
it. We looked at each other. Of all the 
lousy breaks, stopped within yards 
of our goal. Rick Gillen unlimbered 
his .38 magnum, firing three shots— 
the universal distress signal—in 
quick succession. We heard no reply, 
no buggy growling, nothing. Maybe 
we weren't as close to the road as 
we thought. Rick fired again. We 
waited. Silence greeted us. Hank cut 


loose with three quick shots with his 
A410 hand gun, he carries for snakes. 
Again we listened. Off in the dis- 
tance, we could hear the lawn mow- 
er. Yep, they’d heard us. Shortly 
Switzer and Stewart appeared on 
Jack’s three-wheeler. And _ they 
brought the axe. 


It took almost ten minutes of 
hefty swinging to cut through the 
pine stump and free the path. Then 
another fifteen minutes to slowly 
creep to the Old Loop Road. It was 
7 p.m. and dark when we jerked 
“Jonah” onto the roadway. We’d 
whipped the Jonah, we thought. 


But “Jonah” had the last word. 
Coming up the stiff grade from the 
swamp to the roadbed, the steering 
gear froze as the front end twisted 
again. We weren’t home safe yet. 


“Break out the jack and tools,” 
laconically remarked Ed. With “Jo- 
nah” hoisted again on the wood’s 
jack, Ed untangled the front end. 
Now the battery was dead. The bug- 
gy had no lights, and no one had 
posted any street lights on this 
road. Short circuited “Jonah” al- 
ready had exhausted two car bat- 
teries. 

Finally by using a jumper line 
fron Fred’s station wagon—his wife 
had come looking for him—‘Jonah” 
was started. Fred crept off up the 
road with several miles to go to reach 


the club. 


Ed meanwhile, was in trouble 


with his truck. He’d brought the 
hogs by truck to the jumping off 
place. His battery was dead—thanks 


to “Jonah.” Complicating the prob- 
lem was Hank’s lack of sufficient 
lights for traveling the road at night. 
Swamp buggies seldom carry road 
lights. 

Finally Ed got his truck started 
by using the jumper line again 
from Fred’s station wagon, and we 
started for the club house, playing 
tail-end Charlie as Hank’s buggy 
snorted down the road ahead of us. 

Relaxing in Ed’s truck (really 
appreciating springs and cushions 
under me for a change) I remarked: 

“Do you think Fred’s going to 
make it?” 

“Maybe, but I won’t bet on it,” 
Ed answered. 

A couple of miles farther, I was 
glad I hadn’t bet. There was Fred 
and “Jonah.” A rough bump had 
broken the electrical circuit, and 
stalled the buggy. There was only 
one thing to do—tow “Jonah” again 
with Hank’s buggy. Hooking up 
again, we began a slow, slow pro- 
cession up the Old Loop Road. 

Did we make it without further 
incident? 

Yeah, by 9 p.m. that night, taking 
just two hours to come up the road 
after finally leaving the swamp. 
We set no speed records at any 
time, but we certainly set some sort 
of record for trouble. 

The next time Ed tells me “you'll 
be back at noon, Im goin’ to ask 
what day, and take emergency pro- 
visions along, especially if we’re re- 
leasing wild porkers, for a wild hog 
safari can be mighty rough, mighty 
rough, indeed! @ 





MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from Page 5) 

LIFE and read the feature article, 
“The Eyes Have It.” Vision troubles 
common to shooters are covered in 
detail. At the time of initial appear- 
ance, one of the Optometric Asso- 
ciations like the test enough to re- 
print it in booklet form. However, 
I do not have any more of the free 
copies to send out; hence, the rec- 
ommended FiLorma WILDLIFE ref- 
erence reading, if you have shooting 
vision problems. @ 
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DEEP SOUTH DOVES 
(Continued from Page 21) 


conscious that concealment pays off. 
Many serious dove hunters habitual- 
ly wear camouflage clothing, even 
to the extent of a fast mask or hood 
made of camouflage netting. 

So attired, a hunter can crouch 
down inconspicuously almost any- 
where on a dove field should he not 
have natural vegetation at hand for 
partial concealment. 

Other hunters don’t bother to 
wear special camouflage clothing 
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—except to avoid wearing anything 
white, which doves seem to instant- 
ly detect—but improvise a blind by 
draping camouflage netting around 
bushes or over an opened umbrella. 

Whatever the method, the basic 
idea is the same—to remain incon- 
spicuous and undetected until the 
moment for action. 

When only one or two hunters are 
covering a field, birds may fly in to 
light and perch on barbed wire 
fences or ground feed in an open 
area, impossible to approach unde- 
tected. 

When singles or flocks light and 
feed in an open field far from the 
gun, the lone hunter can often lob 
glass marbles to advantage from a 
slingshot. He won’t likely hit any 
birds, but the distant targets will 
probably be startled into flight, with 
good change of their circling into 
effective shotgun shooting range. 

A combination of dove decoys on 
fence wires and dead trees close to 
a blind, and a good dove call, will 
usually help the chances of a well- 
hidden or camouflaged lone hunter. 

Surprisingly, in the right environ- 
ment and on appropriate occasion, 
natural-looking dove decoys and a 
judiciously used call have almost 
magical powers. (You'll likely scoff 


at the idea of decoying or calling 
doves—until you try the stunt when 
hunting a feeding area alone or with 
a single companion.) 

Pressed wood, natural color dove 
decoys, or cardboard silhouettes, 
complete with clothes pin clips for 
attaching to tree branches or fence 
wires, are very inexpensive. 

Probably the most effective caller 
on the market is the Duv-Call, prod- 
uct of Outdoor Products Company, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, a firm that also 
makes a lifesize decoy. In appear- 
ance, the caller looks like a round 
style, scale model automobile muf- 
fler, with two small holes in its top 
and a single tailpipe extension. The 
instrument utilizes an easily mas- 
tered six-note scale, but the first 
three notes alone will often get fav- 
orable response. The caller is made 
entirely of metal, does not contain a 
reed and needs no tonal adjustments. 

Using a call in conjunction with 
decoys, I’ve had single doves, as well 
as twos and threes, fly in and light 
among or close to the decoys, before 
I was even aware of their presence 
in the area and gregarious interest. 

During the heat of the mid-day 
hours, greatest dove concentrations 
seek comfortable perches and enjoy 
between meal relaxation. This is the 


time to set out decoys in known 
feeding areas and to prepare new 
blinds or improve existing ones. 


In Florida, hunters will observe a 
two-phase season for dove hunting. 
The first phase consists of 23 con- 
secutive half-days, opening Octo- 
ber 7 and continuing through Oco- 
ber 29, with Hardee, DeSoto, Glades, 
Okeechobee, Indian River, St. Lucie, 
and that portion of Franklin County 
known as Alligator Point being 
closed areas. 

The second phase opens statewide 
November 23 and will run through 
January 8. 

Shooting will be allowed from 
12:00 Noon until sunset of each open 
day. Daily bag limit will be 12 
birds, with a possession limit of two 
days’ bag. 

It is legal to hunt where grain 
fields are seeded as an aftermath of 
an agricultural harvest, over stand- 
ing crops and livestock grazing feed 
and over grain scattered or spilled 
accidentally during harvest opera- 
tions. Deliberate baiting, by placing 
feed, is prohibited. 

Some game birds may be easy to 
hit, but don’t discount Deep South 
doves! If you do, you’re likely to 
do more missing than hitting. ©@ 





BALANCE WHEEL 
(Continued from Page 5) 

The Georgia State Game Commis- 
sion has become interested in our 
Scouting for Conservation program. 
We wish them success in this worthy 
work. 

National Conservation Education 

Association 

At the eighth annual meeting of 
the Conservation Education Associa- 
tion held at Missoula, Montana, the 
writer had an unusual experience. 
Flying into Missoula from Chicago 
our plane was immersed in a pall of 
smoke likened unto fog. The densi- 
ty of the smoke laden air allowed 
very limited visibility. Passengers 
were advised that we were flying 
over one of the worst forest fires in 
years in the history of Montana. 
After our flight landed and we de- 
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planed, I soon found out that the fire 
was called the “Sleeping Child 
Creek Fire” and approximately 30,- 
000 acres were burned at that time. 
Location of the fire was within 
the Bitterroot National Forest. The 
particular area burning contained 
large pole pine and bug-killed trees 
30 years ago. Some of Nature’s own 
work. 

I learned from one of the foresters 
that all total in 1961, 913 fires were 
recorded and of that amount 182 
were man-made, 731 were caused by 
lightening. Total acreage burned to 
date, 50,000. 

He continued telling me that they 
had mobilized 9,000 men into units. 
Most all men are willing volunteers 
and come from logging camps, 
ranches, Indian tribes, and many 
other including the National Guard. 


Before I departed from the pictur- 
esque city of Missoula the fire was 
under control and the prayers of 
most everyone were answered. Some 
rain had fallen in the areas being 
devastated by fire. 

The conference theme: “Harness- 
ing public support for the use, 
development and conservation of 
our Natural resources” challenged 
the members and guest speakers. 
The convention was studied with 
many brilliant papers as presented 
by men and women from federal, 
state and private programs. 

“Dynamic Conservation in the 
Sixties” by James K. Vassey, Re- 
gional Forester, U. S. Forest Service, 
Atlanta, Georgia, was almost electri- 
fying. Other papers and speakers 
were inspiring and aided in making 
the conference a success. @ 
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LITTLE PROFESSOR 
(Continued from Page 23) 


Watch for anything which appears 
out of the ordinary.” 


We continued for perhaps fifty 
yards farther when suddenly I was 
startled by the sound of a shot be- 
hind me. I looked back just as Alf 
was lowering his rifle. He walked 
off to the right and retrieved a dead 
squirrel from beneath an oak tree. 


“You can’t afford to scout just 
ahead,” he explained with fatherly 
patience. “Watch in a full circle 
about you. Yes, even the ground 
you've just covered. A squirrel is 
likely to pop up just about any- 
place.” 

This was something new. I’d been 
on a few squirrel hunts previously 
with my father, so killing squirrels 


was nothing new, but still hunting 
certainly was. Hitherto we’d simply 
waited on stand in the squirrel 
woods. 


We kept moving deliberately. 
Sometimes later Alf stopped me 
again, resting a reassuring hand on 
my shoulder. 


“Listen to that,” he said softly. 


I listened, but I couldn’t hear any- 
thing except the chirping of a bird 
and the whooshing of an automobile 
on a distant highway. 


“It’s a squirrel, all right. I heard 
him bark twice. Come on, let’s go 
get ’im.”’ 

At that moment I learned the im- 
portance of trained, experienced 
ears in the woods, ears that can shut 
out all the distracting sounds except 
those directly involved in the hunt 
itself. 


We moved ahead cautiously, si- 
lently. Soon Alf pointed out the 
familiar outline of a squirrel on a 
large limb. He was barking furi- 
ously, his bushy tail jumping up and 
down in cadence. Quickly I fell to 
both knees to get a better shot. The 
squirrel glimpsed the sudden move- 
ment. Almost instantly it was gone, 
swallowed by the leafy tree crown. 

I had to fight back the tears. I 
looked at Alf. He was smiling sober- 
ly. 

“You’ve just learned a good lesson 
in squirrel hunting. You can’t take 
anything for granted, even when 
you think you’ve got the critter 
dead to rights. You are in the squir- 
rel’s backyard and you must play the 
game his way. You can’t afford to 
make a mistake. Never forget that.” 

I never have—and it has made me 
a better hunter ever since. @ 





CLUBS & CONSERVATION 
(Continued from Page 4) 


Association. The 1962 convention will 
be held in Chattanooga. 

Says Elgin White (who works for 
the Florida State News Bureau), 
“After four straight years with lakes, 
streams and mountains these out- 
door writers are ready for some salt 
spray.” 

White also hinted at a movement 
to attempt securing an OWAA per- 
manent headquarters for Florida. 


National Committeewoman 
Mrs. Carolyn Cohen of the Keys 
and active worker in the state Izaak 
Walton organization, has been 
named to the National Izaak Walton 
League national fisheries committee. 


Florida Enabling Act 


Florida duck stamp money can 
now be spent for the acquisition of 
Florida wetlands for waterfowl, ex- 
plains Charles Brookfield of the 
Audubon Society. Brookfield was 
busy on the proposed enabling act 
for several months. 

Until the legislature passed the 
bill during the last minute rush, 
Florida duck stamp money was sim- 
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ply contributed for purchases of 
sanctuaries in other states. At this 
writing there is a bill before the 
U.S. Congress to provide “borrow- 
ing” against future duck stamp sales 
for the purpose of buying up some 
of the few remaining wetlands be- 
fore they are drained and employed 
as farmland or industrial and res- 
idential sites. 


Clubs & Alligators 


Most Florida conservation clubs 
were pleased with the action of the 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
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sion in protecting all alligators and 
all crocodiles of all sizes, beginning 
Sept. 2. 


From the viewpoint of enforce- 
ment officers as well as fisheries 
biologists, the “full closed season” 
was a boon in several ways. 


In addition to their value as tour- 
ist attractions, alligators provide wa- 
terholes in marsh areas during times 
of drought and they are consid- 
ed an important link in the “balance 
of nature.” 


With open sessions in some parts 
of the state, it was especially diffi- 
cult to “make a case” against traf- 
fickers in illegal alligator hides. 


Illegal gator hunters can become 
very proficient in their operations 
and are among the most difficult 
law violators to catch. 


Through experience, they can 
learn just what water conditions 
cause concentrations of gators at 
given spots and can then “clean out” 
a number of gators in a hurry. Ex- 
pert gator skinners can “peel” a ga- 
tor (only the underpart of the skin 
is generally considered valuable) 
in a few seconds and the valuable 
hide makes a small package, com- 
paratively easy to conceal. @ 
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EVERAL YEARS AGO a Class reunion 
S day was held for old grads of the 
dog pound of the American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in New York City. It was 
most interesting and well attended. 

About 40 assorted dogs, also four 
Siamese cats, one parakeet, one par- 
rot, a few unusual birds and one 
lustily bleating lamb, were on hand 
at the Savoy Plaza Hotel and had 
a yelpingly good time. There were 
about 200 humans there, too. 

The occasion was a tea party giv- 
en under the auspices of the A.S.P. 
C.A., to bring attention to its pet 
adoption program, and most of the 
animals present had been adopted 
from the organization’s shelters. 

The most impressive of the dogs 
were Mark and Maude, a pair of 
white Great Pyrenees owned by 
Luther Greene. 

Mr. Greene explained that he had 
adopted Mark from the Society 
when it became clear that no one 
else would take the big dog home. 
Mr. Greene has a farm in the Cats- 
kills that is big enough for Mark. 

Maude became a part of the 
household when word got around in 
doggy circles that a man existed 
who would be be glad to take care 
of unwanted members of the big and 
friendly breed. 

The most touching demonstration, 
though, was the one of frenzied wig- 
gling and tail-wagging by fourteen 
dogs the A.S.P.C.A. had brought to 
the party for adoption by the guests. 
The homeless animals—most of them 
were pure breeds or nearly so—ap- 
peared to be trying hard to ingrati- 
ate themselves with some human. 
They did so successfully, for all 
found new homes, as did four cats 


and the baby lamb. 
Field Trial Changes Adopted 
The Board of Directors of the 


North Florida Amateur Retriever 
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Club, on the suggestion of their 
Trial Committee, have adopted the 
following procedure of operation for 
future field trials: 

Future field trials will follow a 
standard of test established for each 
stake. The following stakes will be 
conducted at club trials; Open, Am- 
ateur All-Age, Qualifying, and 
Derby. Puppy exhibition will be con- 
tinued. They eliminated the Hunt- 
er Special. 

Each stake will be open for any 
retriever of a qualified breed except 
that in the Amateur All-Age the 
dog must be handled by an amateur 
handler. 

After the dog has received two 
first place wins in a qualifying, or a 
first in the Open or All-Age, or any 
place in an AKC licensed trial in 
Open or All-Age that dog shall no 
longer be eligible for the qualifying 
stake in a NFARC club trial. 

The Committee has drafted a rec- 
ommended standard of judging that 
will be followed by judges insofar 
as practical and possible. They elim- 
inated the system of annual awards 
in favor of special recognition in 
Derby and what shall be known as a 
NFARC Club Field Trial Champion 
in the Open stake and Club Ama- 
teur Field Champion in the Ama- 
teur stake. 

The Directors also announced that 
the Fall trial will be held Novem- 
ber 11-12, in the Apalachee Wildlife 
Management Area. 

Officers of the NFARC are; James 
K. Otto, President; Dick Cheves, 
Vice-President; and James T. Floyd, 
Secretary-Treasurer.. The Directors 
are; Rex Yates, Chipley, Fla., Char- 
lie York, Pensacola, Fla., Lewis 
Whitacre, Tallahassee, Dick Johnson, 
Miami, Jim Lumpkins, Jackson- 
ville, E. C. Hulett, Jr., Jacksonville 
Beach, and Fletcher Johnson, Pana- 
ma City. 

Anyone interested in Retrievers, 


BY 


Georce 





or the NFARC, may obtain full in- 
formation by writing to either 
James Otto, Rt. 2 Box 583, Cantone- 
ment, Fla., or Jim Floyd, Rt. 4 Box 
043-B, Tallahassee. 


Oodles Of Poodles 

If you are a poodle fancier, and 
you are ever in the vicinity of Stu- 
art, be sure to visit the “Poodle Pa- 
goda,” just south of town on USS. 
Highway #1. 

The owners, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
F. Miller, took up the breeding of 
poodles as a sideline to their flower 
business about four years ago. They 
became so fascinated that their en- 
thusiasm blossomed to the extent of 
building the Poodle Pagoda, 3,000 
square feet of air-conditioned doggy 
delight, with an additional 500 
feet of training space and covered 
runway, and you can imagine how 
happy are the twenty-two little 
friskers, or more, already enjoying 
the space designed for several times 
their number. 

A third Miller (no relation), 
George E. (Doc) Miller, a native of 
Wisconsin with thirty years experi- 
ence in the breeding and training of 
dogs, is also associated with Ed and 
his wife, Louise. Doc is now arrang- 
ing free training classes for interest- 
ed participants. 

One of the best-bred residents of 
the Poodle Pagoda is, Lime Crest 
Fancy Doll, a small three-year-old sil 
ver miniature poodle sired by Cham- 
pion Blakeen King Doodles, with 
Lime Crest Little Pearl as dam. 
“Doll” has at least seven points to- 
wards the necessary fifteen for her 
champion rating. @ 


Members of Florida dog clubs 
and associations are invited to send 
news and announcements for pub- 
lication. Submittals should be mail- 
ed to FioripA WiLpLire Magazine, 
Dog Chatter, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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HERE IS LITTLE USE in my de- 
T scribing school bass methods if 
it’s possible for you to go out and 
watch for yourself. School bass fish- 
ing is done in such a way that it 
can easily be turned into a spectator 
sport. 


Just how much of it there is over 
other parts of the country I don’t 
know. At one time it was consid- 
ered a sport peculiar to Florida but 
it has cropped up in the TVA lakes 
and a lot of other places—sometimes 
with white bass instead of large- 
mouths as the quarry. 


Called “bar bass,” “jump _ bass,” 
“striking bass” and a lot of other 
names, they are simply fish that 
school up to attack runs of bait after 
the fashion of some salt water spe- 
cies. In rivers where salt water 
types of bait invade fresh water, the 
procedure is most common. 


To catch them you simply find 
where they are striking, anchor your 
boat and either wait for them to hit 
the surface or fish for them down 
deep where they are lying between 
rallies. It isn’t as simple as it sounds. 


There are certain spots where the 
fish school year after year at certain 
times. There are also certain spots 
where they skip a year or two or 
three and then show up again. If 
you've been fishing a jump bass area 
for 20 or 30 years you probably re- 
member a whole list of these places 
and there should be some jump fish- 
ing at some of those spots every 
year. 


If you're starting out cold you 
might not even know a school bass 
if you saw one. I know I didn’t the 
first time. Probably your best bet is 
to ride along a school bass river until 
you come to a bunch of people sit- 
ting in boats and pretending they’re 
not there. (Part of the game is to 
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keep the fish to yourself if you 
can). 

If you pull up to such a spot, the 
chances are that everyone will pre- 
tend to be disgusted, tired and ready 
to go home. 

“They were up a couple of times 
a while ago,” a veteran will say, “but 
I guess they’ve quit.” 

If you are lucky, they will come 
up while he is talking and you can 
figure a good spot to anchor your 
boat to get in on the carnage. 

The bait varies greatly in size and 
so do the fish. If the bait is quite 
small, it’s usually necessary to 
throw a small lure, often heaved as a 
trailer on a big, easy-casting plug. 
Maybe a spinning rod will throw 
something small enough to do some 
good. Most of the dyed-in-the-wool 
school fishermen use _ baitcasting 
rods because of the hard, flat casts 
they can throw, the distance they 
can get and the speed with which 
they can get into action. Most of 
them are more accurate with bait- 
casting tackle. 





“Well, I got the plug out—now for the fish.” 


— 
CHARLES 


WATERMAN 


A flyrod is seldom a good choice 
because it is too slow to get going 
with and because it takes up too 
much room in operation. Once you 
can get a fly or bug over the fish it is 
fine because you can cast over a 
school several times in rapid succes- 
sion unless you get a strike. But 
you'd better try something else first. 

Once you’re anchored on a 
“school ground” you'll probably be 
amazed at the speed, accuracy and 
distance the old-timers get. Most of 
this is a matter of long practice but 
a lot of it is equipment. The rods 
are generally pretty stiff, the reels 
are light and fast, the line is of 
small diameter and the plugs are 
generally heavier then they look. 

For example, don’t be taken in by 
the fellow who appears to be toss- 
ing a surface Mirrorlure 175 feet 
without upsetting his skiff. I have 
some of those school bass Mirror- 
lures in my box. I weighted them 
with lead and they scale a full 
ounce. With a stiff rod you can put 
‘em in orbit. 

There’s another thing that keeps 
most beginners from catching school 
bass. That’s the inability in size up 
a situation fast and choose a spot to 
cast. I used to wait until the rally 
was almost over before I picked out 
a big one to throw to. By the time 
my bait arrived, he was back on the 
bottom dozing. On the other hand, 
there’s a tendency to throw at the 
first splash on the surface and the 
main rally comes up somewhere 
else. Experience is about the only 
thing that will make you a top- 
notcher at it although any good cast- 
er will catch a few. 

You want to throw ahead of the 
fish but not too far. If there are a 
lot of them in a frenzy of feeding, 
the competition may make them 
careless. If it’s just one fish after 
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one minnow, you have to hit exact- 
ly the right spot—and then the odds 
are against you. 

But when there are several fish 
up, the expert tries to throw over 
them and bring his lure through the 
battle zone. 

Schooling is usually the result of 
bottom conformation or current 
characteristics in a river. When I 
first started school bass fishing ten 
years ago, there were very few who 
tried to catch them “off the bot- 
tom” under the schooling area. Now, 
I seriously believe more are caught 
off the bottom than on top. Favorite 
lures are plastic worms, eels and 
little spoons and jigs. There are 
days, however, when you can’t catch 
them unless they jump. 

The hardest thing to understand 
about school bass fishing is the fleet- 
ing popularity of lures. Most school 
bass fishermen have a box full of 
odds and ends that have been kill- 
ers in their day but have since 
turned “sour.” Maybe they’ll be 
good again in later years—maybe 
not. 

Sometimes the efficiency of a cer- 
tain lure is temporarily so great that 
fishermen fear all of the bass are 
going to be caught in short order. 

“When they started using a Yel- 
low Sally fly behind a heavy plug 
years ago,’ Jim Henely recalls, “I 
thought they were going to catch 
every fish in the St. Johns River. 
I really thought we were going to 
have to do something about it.” 

Since the days of the first Yellow 
Sallys, hundreds of lures have come 
and gone and maybe come back 
again. 

And speaking of catching all of the 
bass, I have repeatedly heard that 
they’ve been cleaned out of this or 
that area. It is true that there are 
many sectors where they haven’t 
schooled for years and my own pet 
stretch of the St. Johns was with- 
out school fish all last spring al- 
though everyone said the condi- 
tions were ideal. There was some 
schooling late in the summer but it 
wasn’t up to par and the jump fish- 
ing hasn’t been really good for a 
long time. 
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Jim Henely, Deland jump fisherman, retrieves 
hurriedly. He hasn't had time to string the 
two bass at his feet. 


The same Jim Henely shook his 
head and said he was afraid we’d 
had it on the school business. 

Then he ran into a real jump bass 
holocaust up near Lemon Bluff and 
says it was just like the old days— 
for a few hours. That was in June. 

I have never seen “acres of bass” 
on top at once. I’ve heard a lot 
about such things but evidently that 
happened before I came to Florida. 
I’ve seen a lot of fish on top but not 
that many. 

Probably the most fish I’ve ever 
seen on top at once was on Lake 
Beresford near DeLand late one sum- 
mer. We had been chasing schools 
there that year. We'd sit still in our 
boat until we saw them breaking 
water somewhere and then start the 
motor and take off. The schools were 
transient and didn’t seem to come 
up twice in the same place. Of 
course, they were simply following 
the bait. 

Then an especially large school- 
ing operation started a couple of 
hundred yards away. We went over 
there and about the time we reached 
the spot it started to rain—hard. 
Apparently that kept the bait in 
one spot. That’s the only explana- 
tion I can offer. Anyway, the fish 
kept coming up and we caught them 
until we were tired. They were nice- 


sized school bass and ran a little less 
than two pounds each. 

The old story that all school bass 
are small is a fable. It’s true that 
they don’t usually run very large 
but it is not unusual to find three 
and 4-pounders on a school ground 
and there are bigger ones to be 
had occasionally. Generally, as the 
bait gets smaller later in the sum- 
mer, the bass get smaller too. 

The best school bass fishing I’ve 
had has been in the spring and sum- 
mer but they are caught some- 
where every month of the year. One 
guide told me he caught school bass 
every week of the year. 

There’s no doubt that the num- 
ber of school bass fishermen has de- 
creased greatly. The old communica- 
tions system that kept all of the 
“regulars” informed is but a shell 
of its former self and there are a 
lot of faces missing from the school 
grounds. Most of them have simply 
taken up some other form of fishing 
with the complaint that school 
bass fishing isn’t what it used to be. 

Probably it isn’t but that’s no indi- 
cation we don’t have the fish. May- 
be they’ve simply changed their hab- 
its. Maybe they’ll come back. 

Despite the more common state- 
ments about the clocklike regularity 
of school bass operations of a few 
years back, I have heard some very 
different stories from veterans. 

“T can recall a number of years 
when there were no school bass at 
all,” one old-timer said. 

It’s a cycle maybe. 


Boats & Bumbershoots 

The crudities of trying to arrange 
for a little shade in a fishing boat 
are pretty silly to those who have 
outboard cruisers with cabins or 
runabouts with tops but I had a 
problem. 

On all-day fishing trips in an open 
boat, lunch is a happier event with 
a little shade, a little breeze and no 
insects. For lots of fishermen this 
simply means a canvas top that folds 
down when not in use. 

For me the canvas top wasn’t so 
good. A lot of my fishing is done in 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
the mangrove Everglades where you 


have to travel a lot of narrow creeks. 
The folded tops are mounted in such 
a way that they catch on things and 
don’t last long. 

The result is a pretty Spartan kind 
of fishing rig—wide open with noth- 
ing sticking up or out. That’s fine 
when you're fishing but once you 
stop to relax a bit, the sun some- 
times gets pretty violent. In the 
mangrove country, when you pull 
over into the shade you’re apt to be 
pulling out of the wind and into the 
mosquitoes. 

We started trying for shade and 
breeze at the same time by anchor- 
ing the middle of a little bay and 
using a big beach umbrella. I’m still 
not absolutely sure it isn’t the best 
gadget for the job. However, we 
never did really rig a good holder for 
it and just tied it at the right angle 
when noon came around. We used 
that big umbrella for two seasons. It 
was a little tough to handle in the 
wind but I’ve no real complaint, 
even if it did make us look as if 
we'd strayed from Miami Beach. 

However, we stored the umbrella 
in the wrong place and Hurricane 
Donna took it out of service. 

We looked around for something 
to take its place and my wife came 
up with an arrangement that makes 
us look like a Chinese bumboat at 
lunch time but the sun is thwarted, 
we're out of the mosquitoes and the 
breezes come through very nicely. 

She bought a couple of those little 
brightly-colored nylon umbrellas 
made for clamping to the back of 
a deck or beach chair. They fold up 
like a lady’s parasol and have a 
flexible mount that allows them to 
be adjusted as to direction. When 
collapsed, two of them can be 
pushed into an old fishing rod tube 
we dug up. 

Now the rig is that we have a 
l-inch round pole that runs cross- 
wise from one rowlock to the other 
and is held rigid by a couple of pins. 
Then, the little umbrellas are 
clamped on. Temporary, cheap and 
funny-looking but mighty satisfac- 


tory. 
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These pint-size umbrellas may be a little on the sissy side for the virile outdoor 
types, but they’re mighty nice shade for lunch time, and let the breeze in too. 


Some of my friends look nervous- 
ly about before setting up these 
gaudy little gadgets but once they 
see none of their he-man acquaint- 
ances are around, they sneak into 
the shade just as we do. 

Along the line of sliding through 
narrow overhung creeks with boats, 
there is the question of snakes 
that sometimes plop down on the 
lunch basket. 

I guess they do that all right but 
I’ve never had a snake get into a 
boat with me in a lot of years of 
going through a lot of brush. I’ve 
had them consider my skiff as a 
landing spot but I have always dis- 
couraged such advances. 

There are a lot of funny stories 
about snakes in boats but it could 
be serious, of course. I fondly recall 
one tale of a snake that got into a 
boat with a couple of friends of mine, 
one of whom was decidedly anti- 
snake and happened to have a load- 
ed repeating rifle with him. He 
didn’t do too well on the snake but 
he didn’t miss the bottom of the boat 
at all. After he had emptied the 
magazine, they barely made it to 
shore. 

One of the first things a visitor 
usually asks when making a first 
trip to the mangrove country is 
whether moccasins ever drop down 
into a boat from the overhanging 


branches. I can only say it never 
happened to me and that seems 
to satisfy them but I got a jolt last 
spring. 

I was running a boat through some 
creeks down in the Shark River 
country and I had a snake-conscious 
lady as a passenger. She asked the 
usual question about snakes and I 
had the usual answer. Five minutes 
later, we were going through a 
“closed” creek and I happened to 
glance up to see a small snake on a 
branch scant inches from her head 
as we passed. I never said anything 
and she never saw it. 

Snakes on overhead branches 
could be dangerous, of course, but 
the chance of one dropping on you 
is a little like that of being struck 
by lightning. However, there is a 
very dangerous situation Id like to 
point out: 

When moving along brushy or 
weedy banks or through sawgrass 
areas, it’s bad business to let your 
boat carry you right up against the 
edge. That’s a really good spot for 
either rattler or moccasin and ina 
rowboat you can get mighty close 
to him. I’m a lot more apprehensive 
of snakes along the bank than of 
those in trees. 

There have been a lot of gadgets 
made to free hung-up lures—most of 
them on the order of a “knocker” 
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that can be slid down the line to 
the spot where the bait is snagged. 
It’s usually something heavy, like a 
weighted ring or an old sparkplug 
that can be hooked over the line and 
thus brought into contact with the 
hangup. A strong cord fastened to it 
makes it possible to bump it up 
and down until something gives. 


In shallow water, the stunt of 
simply reeling the rod tip down to 
where the trouble is often solves 
the problem. 

However, when the lure’s hung 
in a tree or brush above water, there 
are some casters who always seem 
able to get it loose without going 
to it and others who never can shake 
it out. It’s a science. There are a 
lot of tricks to it. All they take is a 
little thought. 

“Dancing” a heavy plug off a 
branch is apparently a little under- 
stood art. There’s nothing to it ex- 
cept that you give just enough slack 
line that you can get the lure “danc- 
ing” by a series of light jerks. Pretty 
soon it just dances off the lumb. If 
it’s a multi-hooked plug, you can 
tell if you’re getting anywhere by 
listening for the hooks to rattle. 
~When they begin to jingle, you’re 
close to success. Commonest error is 
to jerk too hard with not enough 
slack. Then you keep tension on the 
hooks and simply drive them in 
deeper. 

Another thing is the bit of sleight- 
of-hand when you’ve thrown a lure 
over a branch and it’s hanging free. 
With just the right manipulation you 
get it swinging a little and then pull 
it smoothly clear of the branch. Easy 
does it. 

Long, limber rods are easily brok- 
en while jerking a lure or fly loose. 
You get the rod to switching and 
finally you get a “double pull” on 
the tip and the rod you thought 
wouldn’t be broken is in two pieces. 
In short, you start a new jerk while 
the tip is still going in the other 
direction, making a very sharp bend. 

A smart-aleck friend of mine says 
I should be an expert on unhooking 
hangups after bad casts. I’ve had 
plenty of practice, he says. @ 
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extensive 


result of 
camping out is a developed ability not to 


One outstanding 
habitually forget major or minor items 
that contribute to the success and pleasure 
of trips. 

But it is indeed an- unusual individual 
who does not forget to pack one or more 
desired items, no matter what his camping 
out experience. 

Many campers have long wished they 
might assemble usual and unusual items in 
One compact carrying unit. This they can 
now do in the newly-developed Traveling 
Pantry, invented and marketed by E. A. 
Markham, 7309 - First Avenue, South, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 

The Traveling Pantry is a_ lightweight 
aluminum and plywood box, 14% inches 
high, 13¥% inches wide and 7 inches deep, 
with two lift-up, sliding-slot style sides 
that make contents of shelves on either 
or both sides instantly available. When re- 
moved, the enameled aluminum panels can 
be used as small table tops or lap trays. 

The accompanying _ illustration shows 
some of the commonly used items that an 
owner may pack in a Traveling Pantry to 
supplement special items on the grocery 
list. 

However assembled, articles need not 
be confined to the food category. In an 
actual “’pack it full’’ experiment, FWFT&GT 
packed the following in the Traveling Pan- 
try: coffee, tea, sugar or saccharine, salt, 
pepper, mustard, garlic, catsup, oleo, 
shortening, cereal, syrup, cheese, vinegar, 
instant potatoes, bouillon cubes, flour, grits, 
powdered or canned milk, rice, lemon, jelly, 
salad dressing, can opener, toothpicks and 
a long list of miscellaneous articles that 
included band aids, razor blades, snake bit 
kit, sulphur, matches, rubber bands, nails, 
soap, safety pins, Scotch tape, lubricating 
oil, outboard motor shear pins, calendar, 
tape measure, small flashlight, sewing kit 
and similar items handy to have around a 
camp. You can develop your own specific 
use or assorted contents. 

The manufacturer furnishes a number 
of empty containers with each Traveling 
Pantry so the consumer may pack certain 
foods or commodities in the quantities 
desired. A printed list of suggested contents 
is also included, and users can code listed 
item to correspond with similarly numbered 


containers, or simply use their own prepar- 
ed list and container identification. 

It is surprising how much can be packed 
into a Traveling Pantry and how handy it 
is to have many common items in one com- 
pact unit. 

The Traveling Pantry is carried by a 
strong, comfortable handle, much as one 
carries a portable typewriter. 

Price, complete with empty food con- 
tainers (but no packaged or brand name 
foods, or common camp articles), is $14.95, 
direct from the inventor-manufacturer. 





When a lucky fisherman describes a big 
fish catch and emphasizes his description by 
spreading apart his hands to indicate the 
fish’s size, the average contemporary fisher- 
man-listener will usually either smile or 
otherwise indicate skepticism. 

However, the related story of the catch 
is apt to have entirely different acceptance 
if the fortunate fisherman can make posi- 
tive statements, like ‘“The fish was exactly 
21 inches long and weighed six pounds, 
three ounces. | know—because the catch 
was measured and weighed immediately 
after it was landed.”’ 

One of the handiest gadgets an anger 
can have in his tackle box is a Langley 
Fisherman‘s De-Liar, a combination weigh- 
ing scale and measuring tape. Three mil- 
lion have found their way into tackle boxes 
during the last decade. 

Old-timers will recall first models— 
made of wood with a yo-yo tape attached 
to the scale. In subsequent improvements, 
the steel spring tape measure and fish- 
weighing scale were combined to form a 
compact, hand-held unit. 

The modern De-Liar is available in two 
styles. Model 208 weighs fish up to eight 
pounds and to twenty-four inches in length, 
and sells for $2. Model 228 weighs catches 
up to 28 pounds and measures up to 42 
inches; costs $2.50. 

When you have a De-Liar handy to weigh 
and measure catches, there is no doubt 
about later story-telling accuracy. Also, the 
little De-Liar units have settled many a bet 
as to ‘‘guessed”’ fish size and weight. 

Look for the De-Liar wherever large re- 
tail stocks of fishing tackle are maintained, 
or order direct form the Langley Corporation, 
San Diego 12, California. 
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HERE WAS A TIME when selecting a 
T boating rig was simple. You 
either bought an inboard boat, or an 
outboard boat. In either case, you 
selected a hull and matching motor 
that appealed to you—based on boat 
size and, mainly, motor horsepower. 

It was simple and easy. 

But not any more. 

This year (speaking of the 1962 
“model year’) there are all kinds of 
extra gimmicks and gadgets to be 
considered: varied types of genera- 
tor and alternators, different kinds 
of throttle-and-shift systems, wider 
horsepower ranges with more “op- 
tionals” on each motor, innovations 
such as the automatic engine-tilt 
mechanisms, and so on. 


And, there is one big new develop- 
ment to complicate your mental 
process in making an_ eventual 
decision. 


That is the so-called “outdrive’— 
the inboard /outboard unit. 


The “outdrive” isn’t new; it has 
been around for several years. For 
the first time, however, in 1962 
models, it assumes a role of major 
importance. 


First of the outdrive units was 
the Volvo-Penta, the 85-hp., 4- 
cycle Swedish built automotive en- 
gine with an outboard-type “out- 
drive” designed by Jim Wynne, an 
American engineer. During the pres- 
ent year it was joined in that field 
by the Eaton, Western Gear and 
Mercruiser “outdrives,” all de- 
signed for use with standard Ameri- 
can-built 4-cycle marine engines in 
the general range of 90 to 200 h.p. 


For 1962, there are two more en- 
tries in the field: Outboard Marine 
Corporation, with a complete out- 
drive package which includes both 
the outdrive lower unit and an 80- 
h.p., 2-cycle engine; and West Bend 
with a similar outdrive package 
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inboard-mounted 
adaption for their 2-cycle, 80-h.p. 
“Shark” motor first introduced as 
an outboard in 1961. 


powered by an 


Outboard Marine, parent corpora- 
tion of Evinrude, Johnson and Gale 
outboards, goes a bit further: Some- 
time after the first of the year it 
will place on the market a complete 
boat-motor-trailer rig of their own 
manufacture. This will include a 
fibre-glass boat; the inboard-mount- 
ed 4-cycle, 80-h.p. outdrive motor 
(which actually is an adaption of the 
75-h.p. outboard marketed by John- 
son and Evinrude) and a trailer de- 
signed to carry the OMC hull. 


This resolves itself into more than 
a controversy on the relative merits 
of outboard power as opposed to 
“outdrive” power, it gets, very rapid- 
ly, into a discussion of whether a 
two-cycle or four-cycle engine is 
more advantageous. 


For once, the competitive out- 
board motor builders find them- 
selves all on the same side of the 
fence. Their contention is that within 
its horsepower range the two-cycle 
engine is not only more efficient in 
terms of delivered thrust and speed, 
but that it is more economical to 





operate in terms of fuel consumption. 


Mercury, which has just brought 
out the industry’s first 100-h.p. two- 
cycle outboard engine, builds its 
Mercruiser outdrive unit only for 
four-cycle inboard motors of 110 
horsepower and up. Below the 110- 
h.p., figure, Mercury engineers say, 
the two-cycle outboard is superior 
to either a four-cycle or two-cycle 
outdrive. Their contention is that 
the outdrive belongs only on engines 
of 110-h.p. up. That, of course, place 
it strictly as an adjunct of 4-cycle 
inboard models. 

To support its point, Mercury put 
on a demonstration for newspaper 
and boating writers from over the 
nation at a press meeting held in 
Silver Springs in September. With- 
out going into the technical details, 
the net result of these tests runs was 
this: The outboard-mounted 2- 
cycle engine, operated on identical 
hulls with an equivalent-powered 4- 
cycle “outdrive’’, consumed less fuel 
at equal speeds. The 2-cycle outboard 
was faster, and when opened up to 
full throttle used slightly more fuel— 
but the difference in consumption 
was almost negligible. 

To nail their point down, the 
Mercury press crew gave figures on 
costs: The cost of a 4-cycle inboard- 
outboard installation runs several 
hundred dollars more than that of 
an equivalent-powered outboard. 


This was in sharp contradiction to 
the oft-voiced statement that a 4- 
cycle engine is more efficient and 
economical. 

This same point was made by 
representatives of Evinrude and 
Johnson motors in dealer meetings 
held over the country. Both of these 
outboard manufacturers assert that 
their tests show that—for equivalent 
power and speed—the 2-cycle out- 
board will outperform the 4-cycle 
“outdrive.”’ 
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These contentions are, of course, 
subject to challenge from Volvo- 
Penta and other manufacturers 
whose inboard-outboard 4-cycle 
combinations cross-lap on the out- 
board power ranges. 

How does the 2-cycle outboard 
engine compare with the 2-cycle in- 
board-mounted “outdrive” unit? In 
terms of fuel consumption, speed, 
etc.? 

No information was available on 
comparative tests. Outboard Marine 
has not yet placed its 2-cycle ver- 
sion of the “outdrive” on the mar- 
ket. (It is expected, however, to be 
in production for deliveries early 
in 1962). 

This column is not going to at- 
tempt to present any personal con- 
clusions in the outboard-inboard 
controversy; the variety of outdrives 
and combinations is too broad and 
too few of them have as yet been 
available for comparison. So... let’s 
just make a brief recommendation: 
Whatever you're thinking of buying, 
don’t swallow the advertising claims 
until you’ve had an opportunity to 
make your own comparisons. 


I recently received a letter of in- 
quiry from a New Jersey law firm 
requesting information concerning 
“the proper and safe approach of a 
motor launch in taking aboard a 
party who is in the water.” The 
phrasing of the letter indicated that 
this was a routine pick-up of a 
water skier or skin diver, rather 
than a life-saving emergency, and 
that during the pickup there had 
been an accident resulting in the 
injury of the person in the water. 


Assuming there is no emergency 
involved, and no external hazards 
such as traffic or obstruction in the 
water, the normal procedure is to 
approach at slow speed and steer in 
a semi-circle around the person in 
the water—so that the side of the 
boat is turned toward him (or her). 
When in position, a few swim strokes 
away from the person in the water, 
the boat should be slowed to a 
standstill and the engine killed. 
Then the swimmer (skier or diver, 
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Which? 


“Outdrive” 4-cycle engines, or outboard 2-cycle power? Outboard manufacturers 
claim superiority in fuel consumption and speed with equivalent power — so do 4-cycle 
manufacturers. 


etc.) can swim to the craft without 
danger of being struck by the boat 
or of being mangled by the pro- 
peller. 

Never, under any circumstances, 
should the boat approach the swim- 
mer head-on; nor should it “back 
down” on the swimmer under power. 


With outboard boats, the custom- 
ary practice in boarding the craft 
from the water is to come up over the 
transom—usually using the cavita- 
tion plate of the motor’s lower unit 
as a “step plate.” For this reason, 
the safest way is to kill the engine 
completely—not merely leave it 
idling in neutral. This eliminates 
any possibility of the swimmer being 
cut by the prop. Irregardless of the 
place or method of boarding and the 
type of boat—outboard, inboard or 
jet—killing the engine is the sure 
way to avoid the possibility of pro- 
peller injury. 

If an emergency exists—such as a 
disabled or drowning person in the 
water—then the standard practice 


above may have to be abridged. It 


becomes a matter of judgment and 
skill on the part of the boat driver 
in taking the action best calculated 
to effect a rescue under existing 
circumstances. Wind, waves, the 
maneuverability of the boat, the 


proximity of traffic, obstructions and 
other hazards, all must be taken 
into consideration. The basic objec- 
tive, however, remains the same—to 
place the boat in a position where 
the person in the water may easily 
be reached without danger of being 
struck by the boat itself or by the 
propeller. 

The best protection of a person in 
the water is a circling boat. The sight 
of it will cause other craft to stay 
clear. In case of a “dropped” skier, 
the boat should turn immediately, 
speedily return, and then slowly 
circle the skier in such a way he 
can grasp the trailing tow-line. This 
gives him protection from other 
craft and also makes it possible for 
him to pull himself to the boat by 
hand-lining the tow rope if he 
desires. 


For those who like music with a 
salty sea flavor, Vaughn Monroe, 
Betty Johnson and the Boatswain’s 
Mates have recorded new hi-fi al- 
bum entitled “Music for Yachts- 
man,” available either monaural or 
stereo. If your record shop doesn’t 
have it, it can be obtained from 
Brookhaven Record Distributing 
Corp., Box 345, Brookhaven, 
N.Y. @ 
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General Hunting Season Information 


ALL HUNTERS must possess valid Florida hunting licenses, 
except when exempted by age. DUCK STAMPS also re- 
quired when taking geese or ducks. 

PURCHASE OF HUNTING LICENSE OR PERMIT con- 
stitutes acceptance by the purchaser of all provisions of 
or attached to such license or permit. 

SIGN YOUR LICENSE-—No license or permit is valid until 
countersigned by the licensee or permittee. Also sign your 
name across face of your duck stamp. 

LEGAL METHODS OF TAKING GAME-Shotguns not 
larger than 10-gauge; Rifles; Repeating Rifles; Long Bows; 
Pistols; Falcons. Shotguns must be plugged to three-shell 
capacity. Rifles and pistols prohibited when taking migra- 
tory game. Use of full-jacketed bullets or .22-calibre rim- 
fire cartridges prohibited when taking deer or bear. Bows 
must cast one-ounce hunting arrow 150 yards when taking 
deer or bear. 

DO NOT USE-It is prohibited to use any of the following 
methods or weapons while hunting: Full-jacketed bullets 
or .22-calibre rimfire cartridges for taking deer or bear. 
Fully automatic firearms. Rifles or pistols for taking mi- 
gratory birds. Cross bow. Taking game over bait. Hunting 
turkey with dog. Possession of gun and light at night in 
woods or on waters. Killing deer while animals are swim- 
ming. Artificial light, fire. Net, trap, snare. Poison. Saltlick. 
Setguns. Live decoys. Airplane, automobile, power boat, sail 
boat, or craft under sail, or craft towed by any afore- 
mentioned devices. Do not use any of the above while 
hunting in Florida. 

DO NOT HUNT-—There is NO OPEN SEASON on the fol- 
lowing fully protected species or individuals: Panther, cub 
bear, Key deer, alligators, crocodiles, spotted or Axis deer, 
Ross’ goose, snow goose, brant, swan, eagles, hawks, owls, 
non-game birds, Everglades mink, weasel. Do not molest 
or hunt any of the foregoing at any time. Killing of doe or 
fawn deer, or deer with antlers less than five inches in 
length is prohibited at all times except as permitted on 
specific Wildlife Management Areas. 

BEAR HUNTING-—The bear is a game animal and may 
be taken only during the open season for taking of deer, 
and during Read bear hunts. Day’s and Season’s bag 
limited to 1, except as provided on managed hunts. 

RABBIT HUNTING—Both cottontail and swamp rabbit have 
been declared as game animals, with hunting permitted 
12 months in the year. No bag or season limits. License 
required to take rabbit during the regular open seasons 
for resident and migratory game animals and birds. 


WILD HOGS—Declared as game animals, and may be taken 
in specified Wildlife Management Areas during the open 
season designated for each area. Bag limits—1 per day, 2 
per season except 4 per season in Camp Blanding WMA. 

SEX EVIDENCE —Evidence of the sex, and the heads, must 
remain on the carcasses of all deer, and of turkey during 
the spring gobbler season, while in camp or forest. 


DIVIDING CARCASSES—Deer and turkey may be divided 
in camp or forest but in the event of such division each 
portion shall be identified by the number of the license of 
the person killing it and be readily traceable to the por- 
tion of the animal bearing the sex identification provided 
that it is not necessary to affix the license number as re- 
quired above to portions cut from the carcass immediately 
prior to being consumed in camp. 


DO NOT DISCHARGE FIREARMS-State law provides 
that discharge of firearms in any public place, or on or 
over any paved public road, highway, street or occupied 
premises is prohibited. 


DO NOT CARRY FIREARMS—Carrying firearms or guns 
during closed season, or without a hunting license during 
Open season, is prohibited in National Forests and in 
Stated-owned or State-controlled Wildlife Management 
Areas. 

GUNS—A gun is defined as any device mechanically pro- 
pelling a projectile—shotgun, rifle, repeating rifle, pistol, 
revolver, air gun, gas gun, blowgun, bow and arrow, or 
other devices. 
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DO NOT SELL OR BUY-Selling or purchasing of game is 
prohibited, except for pen-raised game produced on a li- 
censed game farm and properly identified and handled as 
provided by law and regulation of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 

TRANSPORTATION—Game may be transported only as per- 
sonal baggage and only in numbers consistent with pos- 
session limits as herein provided. Common carriers or em- 
ployees, while engaged in such business, shall not trans- 
pos as Owner or for another, any game or parts thereof, or 

irds’ nest or eggs, nor receive or possess for shipment 
unless owner of package is in possession of valid permit 
from Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. | 


BOATS FOR WATERFOWL-—Migratory game birds may 
be taken from a boat or other craft with motor attached 
if such craft is fastened within or tied immediately along- 
side of any type of stationary blind or riding at anchor 
or beached. 

BAITING OR LURING—Migratory game—waterfowl, coot, 
gallinule, doves—may not be taken under any circum- 
stances by the aid of salt, or shelled or shucked or 
unshucked corn, wheat, or other grains, or other feed or 
means of feeding similarly used to lure, attract, or entice 
such birds to, on, over the area where hunters are attempt- 
ing to take them. As used herein, the terms “shelled or 
shucked or unshucked corn, wheat, or other grains,” or 
“other feed or means of feeding similarly used,” shall not 
be construed as including grain properly shocked in the 
field where grown, standing crops (including aquatics), 
flooded standing crops, flooded harvested crop lands, or 
grains found scattered solely as a result of normal agri- 
cultural planting or harvesting. 

LEON & JEFFERSON COUNTIES—No waterfowl hunting 
in these counties, or in any part of Lake Talquin or the 
Aucilla River, on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays or Fri- 
days. Use of motors prohibited on Lake Iamonia & Jackson 
in Leon County during open season for waterfowl. 


OCALA NATIONAL FOREST—The hunting season for deer 
in the Ocala National Forest will coincide with the season 
set for the Ocala Wildlife Management Area. Hunting of 
bear is prohibited in Ocala National Forest and Wildlife 
Management Area. All other game species may be hunted 
in the Forest outside the Management Area during the 
open season for the Fifth District, provided that no dogs 
other than bird dogs can be used. No’type of hound, 
including foxhound, or dog of any type that can reason- 
ably be considered to be a dog usable for running deer 
will be permitted to run free in the Ocala National Forest 
except during the hunting season set for the Ocala 
Wildlife Management Area. 

NON-NATIVE GAME—Coturnix quail, pheasant and other 
non-native upland game birds may be hunted only during 
the open season for quail except on licensed hunting 
preserves. 


UNPROTECTED-—English sparrow, starling, black vulture, 
turkey vulture, crow, skunk, flying squirrel, opossum, red 
and gray fox, bobcat, raccon, nutria, armadillo, rats, 
mice, moles, shrews, reptiles other than alligators and 
crocodiles, amphibians. 

HUNTING DOGS-—No person shall permit dogs to trail, 
pursue or otherwise molest game during closed seasons. 
Bird dogs may be trained during closed season for taking 
quail with the aid of a pistol firing a blank ball; carrying 
or use of shotgun or rifle while training bird dogs is 
prohibited. Deer dogs may be trained during closed season 
for taking deer when dogs are constantly attached to 
leash or rope in hands of trainer; carrying or use of 
firearms while training deer dogs is prohibited. Retrievers 
used in dove hunting during the closed season for quail 
must be kept on leash except when actually retrieving 
doves. Organized field trials for dogs may be run at any 
time after obtaining written permission from the Director 
of the Commission. 

HUNTING GUIDES—No person shall engage in the business 
of guiding hunters or hunting parties until he has secured 
a license to do so. No guide, while acting as a guide, 
shall take any game or carry shotgun or rifle. 
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